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The Beowulf Poet 
By Pavutu F. Baum 
Duke University 


Some years ago (1936) Professor Tolkien, in his British Academy 
lecture, created an academic stir with his complaints that the 
scholars had been too busy about their own concerns and had ne- 
glected the criticism of Beowulf as a poem.’ Latterly, Miss Whitelock 
(1951) attempted to recreate the ‘audience’ of Beowulf in the 
interests of bringing forward its date from the early to the late 
eighth century.2, Though the two subjects are not closely related, 
one may be used to throw light on the other. 


Tolkien was attacked and defended, but the questions are still 
open—and little wonder, for the critical handicaps are forbidding. 
The language of the poem is difficult, partly owing to the state of 
the text and partly because the poet chose to make it so. Very 
few, even of the specialists, can pretend to such a feeling for style 
as we bring to the appreciation of later English poets; and 
the others are dependent on translations of uncertain merit and 
fidelity. Knowing so little about whom the poet addressed, 
we cannot easily estimate the responses he expected: what seems 
remote to us may well have seemed simple to them. It would 


1J. R. R. Tolkien, ‘‘ Beowulf: the Monsters and the Crities,’’ Proc. of the 
British Academy, xxt1 (1936), 245-295. This has been called a ‘‘ masterful 
defence of the monsters against the critics.’’ It was attacked by T. M. Gang, 
‘* Approaches to Beowulf,’’? RES, m1 (1952), 1-12, and defended by A. Bonjour, 
‘*Monsters Crouching and Critics Rampant,’’ PMLA, Lxvim (1953), 304-312. 
Cf. also Arthur G. Brodeur, ‘‘The Structure and Unity of Beowulf,’’ PMLA, 
Lxvi1 (1953), 1183-95. Also cf. J. R. Hulbert, ‘‘The Genesis of Beowulf: 
a Caveat,’? PMLA, utxvt (1951), 1168-76, which shows how far we are from 
agreement on even the essential points, and warns against the dangers of ‘‘a 
new orthodoxy.’’ 

2 Dorothy Whitelock, The Audience of Beowulf (Oxford, 1951). 
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help a good deal if we knew whether he wrote to please himself, 
to satisfy an inner need, or for recitation to a listening audience 
capable of following with pleasure and understanding his often 
cryptic language and his often intricate plan of narrative, his 
ironies, and his exhilarating methods of reticence and indirection. 
Moreover, Beowulf is unique. Being the first of its kind in the 
vernacular, it has an honored position, but it exists, for us, in a 
kind of literary vacuum without historical perspective. Nothing 
is certainly known of its author or of his ‘audience.’ And its 
survival in a single manuscript and a different dialect some two 
and a half centuries after its original composition tells us little; 
it does not signify a continuous history of recitation or reading. 


I 


There are really two poems: one about Beowulf and the Danes, 
the other, roughly half as long, about Beowulf and the Geats. 
They have in common the same hero, first as a youth then as an old 
man, overcoming first two water-monsters and later a fire-drake. 
The earlier victories appear to be successful, though in delivering 
the Danes from Grendel and his Mother the hero has left them a 
prey to subsequent disaster; he has established his renown, which 
was paramount, but as the savior of a nation in distress his 
achievement was only temporary. His later victory has also a tragic 
irony: it brings his own death and so opens the way to disaster 
for his own people. Thus the two poems, or parts of the same poem, 
share a single theme: that beyond the hero’s bravery there are 
forces which he cannot subdue. Valor is vanity in the end. So 
much any reflective reader may see. 

The plan of Part I looks simple: the Danish setting, the hero’s 
journey and reception, his fight and the celebration of his victory, 
his second fight and the following celebration, his return home 
and report of his adventures. But such is the poet’s chosen 
method that he disguises the symmetry by making his concluding 
point (Hrodgar’s plan to heal a feud with the Headobards) look 
like an irrelevance. This is the result of pursuing two themes at 
once, the plight of the Danes and their deliverance by the hero— 
with the necessary interchange of background and foreground. 
For the rest, having not much story to tell and meaning to tell none 
as story, the poet took his raw materials from the old ‘lays,’ and 
combining them with history and with folklore created something 
new, not exactly a heroic poem, (for there is less of that sheer de- 
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light in man-to-man fighting than we expect in heroic poems; 
compare the tone of the Finnsburgh Fragment with the poet’s 
treatment of the same situation) and certainly not an epic, but a 
modification or adaptation to suit himself—a mixture of pagan 
matter treated in a somewhat non-pagan manner and of heroic 
matter from the legendary and historic past along with court 
ceremonies as he understood them. The actual fighting, including 
Beowulf’s recapitulation, occupies less than one-tenth of the 
whole. 

Part II, with less than a thousand lines, is another poem with 
the same hero. No significant differences in vocabulary, syntax, 
style, or meter have been found, and in the face of an improbable 
assumption of two men writing at about the same time in the same, 
or almost the same, manner, it must be taken for granted that 
both poems are by the same author. There are small linkages, but 
the subject and planning of the two Parts are different; there is a 
wholly new cast of characters, the emphasis is shifted, the polarity 
is altered. Part I had a beginning, a middle, and an end. Part II 
is less simple, it is more confused, the so-called digressions occupy 
relatively much more space (besides being more puzzling to the 
modern reader), and the whole is more gloomy, not only with the 
hero’s death but also with the presage of disaster for his race. 


Il 


One of the ‘intentions’ attributed to the poet is the portrayal 
of a virtuous pagan who might be said to manifest some of the high 
qualities inculeated by the new religion; and this might imply, or 
even signify, a semi-didactic purpose. Perhaps, as some have 
thought, he felt the zeal of a new convert; but if so, one would 
have expected him to go further. Or perhaps, as Gang conjectures, 
‘Beowulf, so far from being a Christianized epic, is an attempt at 
a sort of secular Saints’ Life,’’ as though to prove that the heathen 
legends contained, latent, ‘‘a great deal of sound doctrine and 
Christian morality.’’ Perhaps; or, since the divine guidance of the 
world, though prepotent, evidently—from the turn of events 
among Danes, Swedes, and Geats—leaves room for family and 
dynastic distress (gyrn after gomene), the poet’s aim might be a 
warning to his contemporaries, pointing a deadly parallel to the 
local wars he saw all about him and their inevitable outcome. Or, 
even more narrowly, he might mean to show that the supernatural 
forces which threaten mortal man can be overcome—Grendel driven 
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off and finally beheaded, his Mother killed in her hidden haunt, the 
Dragon tumbled lifeless over the cliff—but the human conflicts, 
treachery and cowardice against loyalty and bravery, bring in- 
eluctable doom. But if so, the poet has left these inferences to 
our ingenious interpretation. He was too much the artist to certify 
a ‘‘ palpable design.’’ 

The symbolic or parabolic interpretations have a distinguished 
history. They go back at least to Grundtvig and they seem now 
to be taken for granted.2 They are only suspect when they are 
applied to raise the epic level of the poem and to dignify the 
monsters—otherwise crude and merely folklorish—by assuming 
that they stood in the poet’s mind for the dark forces of evil which 
oppress mankind and thus acquire in the reader’s mind a Satanic 
stature. This ‘‘usury of our own minds’’ should not be allowed 
to crystallize into dogma. 

Nor need we stop with the monsters. For example, if Hrodgar 
thought it necessary to warn Beowulf against pride, it is a short 
step to discovering a psychic disturbance in his own predicament. 
He himself has been guilty; he has erected his splendid meadhall 
and God is punishing him with Grendel. Grendel is specially 
irritated by the revelry and the sound of the harp. And Beowulf? 
Unbidden—or so we may suppose, though the poet is not altogether 
perspicuous on this point—he has crossed the seas and freed Heorot 
of its plague, and has thus interfered with divine justice and 
punishment, just as he did later when he became entangled with 
the accursed hoard. Moreover, Hrodgar’s warning goes unheeded, 
for Beowulf at the end of a long and prosperous reign interferes 
again and stubbornly insists on fighting the Dragon in spite of his 
advanced age. Pride must have its fall and he is punished both by the 
humiliation of having to depend on Wiglaf and by his own death. 

Moreover, the poem may be read not as an exaltation of manly 
valor and fortitude but a lament for the hopelessness of the human 
lot—‘‘an heroic-elegiac poem’’ (Tolkien), beginning with a burial, 
ending with a cremation, and all that seemed so heroic in between 
coming to naught. But then, by superimposing a Christian orienta- 
tion on those noble heathens, the poet compromised his Christian 
faith in God’s goodness; or perhaps one should say he acknowledged 
the pessimism latent in Christian doctrine, a resignation to the evils 


3 Cf. H. V. Routh, God, Man and Epic Poetry (Cambridge, 1927), 1, 13, 17, 
21; Malone, English Studies, xx1x (1948), 161-72; Klaeber, 1, li; Tolkien 
passim; Arthur T. DuBois, PMLA, xix (1934), 374-405 and ibid., txxn 
(1957), 819-822. 
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of the world, without being able to hold out the hopes of relief and 
salvation in another life.‘ Thus as critical latitude broadens, 
puzzling difficulties deepen. 

One might go further. Beowulf is, as Chambers said, a poem 
of ambiguities; and in every ambiguity may lurk a secret meaning. 
For example, Beowulf encounters in Part I the evils of water 
(especially with Grendel’s Mother) and in Part II the evils of 
fire (the fire-drake and his cremation). With this there is a 
chiastic balance which ought to be significant; for in Part I 
Heorot’s destruction by fire is prophesied and in Part II the 
Dragon is pushed over into the sea. And, assuming a little different 
position, one notes that Grendel is the agent, not the enemy of 
God; he was sent to punish the Danes and the poet was only 
adding his touch of cunning subtlety when he said Godes yrre ber. 

One more speculation. Taking a leaf from Samuel Butler, one 
could argue that the poet was a woman, a learned abbess inspired, 
say, by Hild’s success with Ceadmon—or why not Hild herself? 
Feminine authorship would account for many things in the poem: 
the absence of gory fighting and lust of battle; the vagueness of de- 
tail in the wrestling match with Grendel and in the encounter with 
his Mother and in the final contest with the Dragon, so much 
interrupted by Beowulf’s speeches; the touches of pathos here and 
there, the implied sympathy with Hildeburh, and with the Dragon; 
the praise of queen Hygd and queen Wealhbeow; in general, ‘‘the 
poet’s sympathy with weak and unfortunate beings’’ (Klaeber) ; 
Beowulf’s interest in the gold ornaments from the hoard; the 
feeling for harsh landscape on the way to Grendel’s mere; the 
delicate reticence about the parentage of Fitela; the absence of 
gluttony and lechery (though there is abundance of mead and 
the dugud get drunk, drunkenness leads to nothing worse than 
noise and some reckless talk) ; the celebrations of victory in Part I 
by singing and racing, with none of the grosser indulgences; the 
pervasive manner of indirection; the extraordinary amount of 
talking and the tendencies to ‘digress’; the pessimistic judgment on 
men’s inability to rule successfully at home and abroad (the hero’s 


4 "4 The p t shows some knowledge of the Old Testament (which aligns him 
with Chelios on) but none of the New (which distinguishes him from Cynewulf). 
The Sermon on the Mount and the Epistles of Paul have not touched him. 
The doctrines and dogmas of the Church—sin and redemption, revelation, a 
future life—have left little mark on his poem; at least he found no place 
for them. For obvious reasons there are no miracles; but the friends of Bede 
would have cleansed Heorot with Holy Water and vanquished the Dragon with 
a sign of the Cross. Beowulf seems to have followed St. Paul’s exhortution 
to avoid women—thereby unfortunately leaving the succession open. 
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long reign is only an apparent exception ; it was far from peaceful) ; 
the crowning attribute of mildness in Beowulf; and much more. 
An enthusiast could write convincingly on this topic. 

These, and other such hypotheses, do no harm if they are not 
taken too seriously. They testify to our critical industry and also— 
which is the point here—to our uncertainty about the fundamental 
criteria of the poem. They emphasize its enigmas. 


Ill 


A poem assumes readers, but since in the eighth century the 
Beowulf poet could hardly expect any considerable number of 
readers and since then poetry was commonly recited, read aloud 
with some sort of musical accompaniment— 


per wes hearpan sweg, 
swutol sang scopes— 


it is usually taken for granted that the Beowulf poet cast him- 
self in the role of scop and both recited his poem to a group 
of listeners and hoped that others would do the same. Miss 
Whitelock has computed that the poem ‘‘could easily be delivered 
in three sittings,’’ and it only remains to inquire who the listeners 
would be. This question she has faced with courage and great 
learning ; she presents her case with shrewd caution, avoiding over- 
confidence : ‘‘it would be unsafe to argue that any part of England 
was in the eighth century insufficiently advanced in intellectual 
attainments for a sophisticated poem like Beowulf to have been 
composed there and appreciated.’’ Most admirable caution, though 
one might have hoped for a more positive conclusion. ‘‘The 
audience,’’ she says, ‘‘would doubtless consist of both veterans 
and young men’’ in the royal retinue, as well as ‘‘an audience of 
sportsmen.’’ They would probably be Christians. Remembering 
Aleuin’s Quid Hinieldus cum Christo, she seems not to have in- 
cluded a monastic audience. (One wonders how much Aleuin knew 
about Ingeld. Saxo’s spelling is Ingellus.) The men on the mead- 
bench are slightly disguised as veterans and young men: they 
would have to be more temperate than the celebrants in Heorot. 
For such an ‘‘advanced’’ audience two requisites must be met: 


“é 


one, a group both interested in the fearless exploits of a heathen 
hero, modified for Christian ears, who fought ogres and a dragon 
in the long ago, and sufficiently familiar with Geatish and Swedish 
feuds and with continental legends and sagas—Sigemund and 
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Heremod, Hengest and the Headobards, and so forth—to be able 
to absorb easily and with pleasure the poet’s somewhat abrupt 
allusions; and secondly, a group capable of the concentrated at- 
tention necessary to follow, while listening, a narrative as involved 
and circuitous (‘‘cireumambient,’’ ‘‘static’’ with the illusion of 
forward movement), in a style as compressed and often cryptic, as 
that of Beowulf. The reasoning assumes not only a group of 
listeners knowledgeable on all the many topies to which the poet 
points and passes, as well equipped as the poet himself, and 
sufficiently able to fill in all that he leaves out or hints at, but 
a fortiori nimble-minded enough (‘‘alert’’) while listening to, say, 
three sequences of about 1000 lines each, to pick up and drop at 
need the several allusions historical and traditional without losing 
the main pattern, to adjust and readjust their attention in rapid 
alternation to diverse matters without sacrificing their interest in 
the principal concern. Could such a listening audience ever have 
existed? Did ever a poet before or since ask so much of one? 

The ‘argument’ was succinctly put, long ago, by Gummere: 
‘The style of reference to the death of Hethcyn shows how familiar 
the whole story must have been.’’> Miss Whitelock elaborates this. 
At every turn she insists that the poem would not be intelligible 
unless the audience was well informed—on Christian doctrine, for 
example, to understand a Biblical reference (the giants of Exodus), 
or on the subsequent history of Hrodgar’s strife with his own son- 
in-law to catch the hint of pbenden (1019), and so on. ‘‘To an 
audience that did not know that Hrothulf killed Hrethric, the whole 
section [1164 ff.] would be pointless.’’ She dwells at length on the 
fourfold account of Hygelac’s Frisian raid. It would ask a good 
deal for the audience to pick up the second hint eleven hundred 
and forty lines after the first unless they were well acquainted 
with Frankish tradition and Geatish history. It assumes ‘‘the 
likelihood that the poet could rely on his hearers’ previous knowl- 
edge of the Geatish kings as on that of the Danish kings, and could 
leave it to them to supply more than he chose to tell them’’— 
while they listened for what was coming next. And finally, ‘‘if 
even a few of the claims I have made are true, we must assume 
a subtle and sophisticated poet, and an alert and intelligent 
audience’’ later than the age of Bede. 


Those elements of the minstrel style which the poet made use 
of, and his picture of the improvising scop at Hrodgar’s court 


5 The Oldest English Epic (New York, 1910), p. 129. 
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will not have deceived him, or us. He was not composing an en- 
larged tripartite ‘lay.’ ‘‘The first concern of heroie poetry,’’ says 
Bowra, ‘‘is to tell of action, ... bards... avoid... not merely 
moralizing comments and description of things and places for 
description’s sake, but anything that smacks of ulterior or symbolic 
intentions’’; ‘‘the listening audience requires single moods and 
effects, without complications.’’ A bard has to hold the audience’s 
attention, ‘‘to make everything clear and interesting.’’"* This 
hardly describes the Beowulf poet and his work. The ‘‘discon- 
tinuity of action’’ (Tolkien) and the calculated double movement 
of Part II especially, with its rapid interchange of present (Beowulf 
and the Dragon) and the historical past is the last thing a scop 
would submit to a group of listeners. Miss Whitelock’s ‘‘we must 
assume’’ is therefore circular: if the poet wrote for an audience, 
the audience must have been waiting. 


Who will, may hear Sordello’s story told. 


IV 


We are still in the dark about the poet’s intentions. If we knew 
anything precise about those lost ‘lays’ we might guess a little about 
his originality. Did he invent Grendel’s Mother, for instance? and 
why did he give her no name? The supernatural elements were, 
one assumes, in the ‘lays’ and he accepted them; they are the 
folklore coefficient of heroic saga. The Scandinavian settings were, 
one assumes also, in his ‘lays’ and he had to accept them and try his 
best to make them interesting to his Anglian ‘audience.’ He would 
celebrate a hero whose life was dominated by a (pagan) desire for 
fame, who won fame by overcoming superhuman opponents, and 
whose last act was to order a burial mound on a conspicuous head- 
land as a monument to his fame, and whose epitaph was lofgeornost. 
But he would raise what might seem like a tale of adventure ‘‘above 
mere story telling’’; he would make it a poem and load every rift 
with ore. So he avoided continuous narrative, intercalated frag- 
ments of story with recondite, enriching, sometimes teasing, 
allusions and with forward and backward glances into the historical 
backgrounds, and arrayed it all in a highly ornate, alembicated 
style, with some vestiges of the minstrel formulas to set it off. 
These have an odd look alongside his methods of ‘‘syntactic cor- 
relation, parallel and antithetic structure, parenthesis, and climactic 


6C. M. Bowra, Heroic Poetry (London, 1952), pp. 48, 55, 215. 
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progression’’ (Klaeber). His style is one of the poet’s glories— 
and impediments. It makes his poem a tour de force, which he must 
have enjoyed writing and hoped others would enjoy—enjoy the 
peculiar strain he put upon language and relish the tension of 
keeping pace with his structural convolutions. But this combination 
is so curious, so original, in the sense of being contrived, that the 
whole seems more like an artifact than a poem created out of the 
artist’s experience. 

When, finally, one thinks of the modern reader, Beowulf suffers 
the drawbacks of all subjects drawn from Northern myth and 
legend. The Greek and Roman world is too much with us. The 
subject of the poem is unsympathetic to our taste and the cultiva- 
tion of a taste for it is a burden. Its people are alien to us. The 
tribal conflicts of sixth-century Danes and Swedes have no recog- 
nizable place on our stage of history. Their names have no familiar 
associations; and for our confusion there are twenty-six personal 
names beginning with H---. We have some acquaintance with 
literary dragons, but our imagination can do little with ogres and 
trolls; and what is more, none of the characters in the story makes 
an empathic appeal to us. Only by intervals is there a touch of 
human feeling or anything that speaks directly to us. There is no 
conception of character tested in significant human situations or 
any clear sense of tragic conflict, man against man or man against 
fate, with a catharsis which ennobles the victim through his sacrifice 
and the reader through contemplation of victory in death. (The 
hero’s end is confused, for the reader, by his involvement with the 
heathen hoard.) The divided spirit of Hrodgar; the plight of that 
terrible old Ongenbeow, his queen captured and rescued and his 
death at the hands of a young man; the graciousness of Wealhbeow; 
the pathos of Hildeburh and the indecision of Hengest; the little 
comedy (if it be comedy) of Unferd—these seem to us undeveloped 
possibilities. We can see them but they are offered in passing. 
Like the tragic glimpses of Heremod and young Dryd, and all the 
so-called digressions, they are absorbed into the main ‘narrative’— 
smaller or larger pieces of color, purple or crimson or black—with 
little attention to their emotional or psychological interest. Whether 
functional or decorative or both at once, they appear suddenly and 
are gone quickly, and one hardly has time to enjoy them. The 
poet evidently set great store by them, but his touch-and-go use of 
them robs them of their power. The one major character for whom 
we are invited to feel sympathy is the Dragon. 
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All this and more would make for the dulness and dimness which 
the late Middleton Murry saw in the poem.’ But dulness and 
dimness are relative terms, and it is worth recalling that to some 
Racine is dull, his characters a seeming vehicle for rhetorical de- 
elamation. To your French critic Shakespeare is chaos. Even 
Prometheus Bound is a strange work unless one brings to it the 
right kind of sympathetic understanding; Prometheus on his rock 
and the Oceanides singing would be, if we were not brought up 
on them, as remote as Hrodgar and his trolls or Beowulf and his 
Dragon. The language of Aeschylus is as difficult, until one has 
learned it, as the language of Beowulf. 

As literature, said Mr. Murry, Beowulf is ‘‘an antediluvian 
euriosity,’’ and Professor Gilbert Highet, speaking as a classicist, 
says that ‘‘artistically Beowulf is a rude and comparatively un- 
skilled poem.’’* Well, it must be conceded that Beowulf is a foreign 
masterpiece, as foreign to modern taste in subject and manner as in 
language. It has, however, affinities with much of Donne and 
some of Browning, and it looks forward, curiously, to the very 
modern handling of time-sequence. But it cannot be translated 
into our idiom because we have no language corresponding to its 
ideas and emotions and we have no ideas and emotions to fit its 
peculiar language. The poet seems to have created many of his 
own difficulties. He had, one surmises, his own taste of chaos and 
in his fashion revived it, recreated it, while at the same time he 
looked back to a time of ideal loyalties and heroism. Simplicity, 
clarity, and elegant organization were luxuries he could not afford 
if he was to communicate what he felt the need of expressing. Why 
did he try? He could expect few silent readers in his own day. He 
adopted a tense crowded style and a convoluted method of narra- 
tion, the very antithesis of a minstrel’s, most unsuited for oral 
recitation, and if he looked for an audience of listeners he was 
extraordinarily, not to say stubbornly, sanguine. But all the signs 
point (they ean hardly be called evidence but they are all we 
have) to a very individual man, a serious and gifted poet, steeped 
in the older pagan tradition from the continent, moved perhaps 
by a pious desire to compromise his two religions, and above all 
delighting in his unusual skill with language (as all poets do)—all 
the signs point to such a poet sitting down to compose a quasi-heroic 
poem to please himself, in the quiet expectation of pleasing also 


7 J. Middleton Murry, a review of the translation by C. K. Moncrieff, in 
The Nation and the Athenewm, 22 October 1921. 
8 Gilbert Highet, The Classical Tradition (Oxford, 1949), p. 24. 
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just that ‘‘fit audience though few.’’ Shelley said of Prometheus 
Unbound that it was ‘‘never intended for more than five or six 
persons.’’ It may seem odd to picture such an ivory-towered poet 
in the eighth century, but Beowulf is unique in every sense, and in 
the balance of probabilities the scales incline to even this unlikely 
assumption: a poet as individual and apart as his style, his plan, 
and his subject. 











Man, Emotion and Intellect in the Decameron 


By S. Bernarp CHANDLER 
University of Toronto 


That Boccaccio was deeply interested in human beings is a 
commonplace of Decameron criticism. This interest is evidenced 
by his close study and exemplification of that quality which dis- 
tinguishes men from animals and makes them human—intelligence. 
As Umberto Bosco observed, he presented ‘‘l’uomo sopratutto in 
quanto intelligenza viva ed operante.’’* The key-word defining the 
type of man frequently depicted by Boccaccio is ‘‘savio,’’ an 
epithet connoting the ability through the cool use of the brain to 
grasp the reality of a situation, including an assessment of other 
men involved, to devise plans accordingly and to carry them out 
effectively. In III 9, Boecaccio himself explains the process in 
reference to Giletta di Nerbona, a ‘‘savia donna’’: deserted by 
her husband and hearing the seemingly impossible conditions set 
by him for his return, Giletta ‘‘avendo quello che far dovesse avvi- 
sato,’’ went to Florence, found that he was in love with another, 
‘‘e pia tritamente esaminando venendo ogni particularité, e bene 
ogni cosa compresa, formd il suo consiglio’’ and immediately acted.? 
Sinee this ‘‘saviezza’’ or ‘‘ingegno’’ has already received extensive 
study, especially by Bosco and Giuseppe Petronio,* I shall not dis- 
cuss it in detail here. I wish rather to show that the human in- 
tellect is, in fact, subject to severe limitations in the field of love 
(contrary to the general view), as well as of the other emotions, 
then to indicate by an examination of the actual language employed 
man’s subordinate and passive position in regard not only to 
feelings but even to thoughts, both considered by Boccaccio as ex- 
ternal forces separate from him, and finally to suggest that little 
importance should be attached to the motive of ‘‘cortesia,’’ which 
at first sight appears to ennoble man and to show his superior 
stature. 


1 Il ‘‘ Decameron’’ (Rieti, 1929), p. 194. 


2 For all quotations from the Decameron I have used the edition of Charles 
8. Singleton (Bari, 1955). 


8 Il Decamerone (Bari, 1935), passim. 
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In any treatment of the role of the human intelligence in the 
Decameron, a distinction must first be drawn between its function- 
ing in general and its operation within the framework of love. 
The usual lack of such a distinction has prevented a true under- 
standing of this role through failure to recognize its limits. In the 
former case, the use of the brain is indeed as uninhibited as 
chance—‘‘fortuna’’—and the narrow conditions of individual life 
permit. This is not in dispute. Instances spring readily to mind: 
ser Ciappelletto at the very outset of the book,‘ practical jokes, 
acute rejoinders, tricks played on husbands by wives, acceptance and 
utilization of what chance offers, acquiescence in the inevitable as by 
Sofronia in X 8 who, ‘‘si come savia, fatta della necessité verti,’’ 
attempts no opposition to living with Tito instead of Gisippo, or the 
extrication of oneself from a dangerous or awkward predicament 
as in IX 6, when the innkeeper’s wife ‘‘saviamente la sua vergogna 
e quella della figliuola ricopriva’’ by accounting for the night’s 
happenings to her husband’s satisfaction. 

So far, then, the intellect has appeared supreme, though Boceaccio 
has confined it to contexts of modest proportions. It seems equally 
supreme in devising and executing schemes to gratify the passion 
of love. Indeed, it is even said to sharpen the intellect in IV 1 
and VII 4. Yet the essential point is that the intellect must accept 
love and must try to satisfy it; otherwise catastrophic physical 
results will inevitably ensue, for love is a ‘‘natural’’ phenomenon, 
‘alle cui leggi, cioé della natura, voler contrastare, troppo gran 
forze bisognano, e spesse volte non solamente invano, ma con gran- 
dissimo danno del faticante s’adoperano’’ (Introduction to Day 
IV). This statement suggests that the human reason is less power- 
ful than love because it is not a natural force. Is Boccaccio im- 
plying that a quality not possessed universally by all creatures 
is, on that account, not within the category of ‘‘natural’’? Does 
his interest in it derive from its unique and perhaps precarious 
character? An important distinction between love as a natural 
phenomenon and ‘‘consiglio’’ occurs in IV 8: ‘‘e per cié che tra 
l’altre naturali cose quella che meno riceve consiglio 0 operazione in 
contrario é Amore,’’ a statement which should not be confused 
with others like ‘‘la donna, alla quale Amore aveva gid aguzzato 
co’ suoi consigli lo ’ngegno’’ (VII 4) and ‘‘Amore, che @ buon 
confortatore e gran maestro di consigli’’ (VII 9), because in these 


4It is noteworthy that the two brothers asked for ‘‘alcun santo e savio 
uomo’’ to hear ser Ciappelletto’s confession but received only an aged 
friar ‘‘di santa e di buona vita, e gran maestro in Iscrittura ecc.’’ 
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the intellect, though sharpened, is impelled involuntarily along 
a prescribed course. The brain is wholly subordinate to the emotion 
of love, within whose framework it is obliged to operate. It 
cannot dismiss or disregard this passion whatever the obstacles 
or perils to its satisfaction. Since it is normally unintelligent to 
expose oneself to extreme danger, some of Boccaccio’s lovers are 
in the incongruous position of using their intellect to behave unin- 
telligently : but, given the overwhelming power of love, they really 
have no choice. (I shall discuss later the attitude to love of some 
of the ‘‘courteous’’ protagonists of Day X.) The groom of King 
Agilulf, ‘‘si come savio,’’ tells no one of his love for the queen, 
knowing it to be ‘‘fuori d’ogni convenienza’’; he resolves to die but 
in such a way as to manifest his love and also to satisfy his desires 
in whole or part. Boccaccio soon tells us, however, that the groom 
wished to see ‘‘se per ingegno con la reina giacer potesse’’ (III 2). 
The abdication from the reasonable is evident enough.5 Guiscardo 
‘‘non era poco avveduto’’ yet he gratified his love for the noble- 
born Ghismunda in a context in which tragedy was inevitable, for 
Boccaccio had emphasized that Tancredi’s affection for his daughter 
prevented his marrying her off a second time (IV 1) ; consequently, 
he would obviously deal severely with conduct such as Guiscardo’s. 
The results of using ‘‘saviezza’’ for the necessary satisfaction of 
love are not always tragic, but they often conflict with morality 
or friendship, a feature which, in other circumstances, would appear 
unwise and unprofitable. Sometimes, in addition, characters are 
put in grotesque positions by Bocecaccio’s conception of love. If a 
married woman is loved by a man other than her husband, she finds 
herself confronted by a moral paradox: if she yields, she breaks 
her marriage vows, if she does not, she shows unfeeling cruelty, 
inasmuch as the lover will have to endure the disastrous conse- 
quences of thwarted love; whichever course she chooses, therefore, 
she will infringe the moral code. 

Love seriously limits the scope of the intellect, then, allowing it 
to operate only in an ordained direction. Accordingly, some typical 
statements on the subject need drastic revision. Petronio, for 
example, writes, ‘‘Caratteristica essenziale di questa saviezza é il 
respingere da sé tutti quei sentimenti che ne possano turbare la 
serena limpidezza, prima fra tutti la passione’ (p. 48). In fact, 


5 As Carlo Grabher rightly remarks, ‘‘ben pid alta’’ was the ‘‘umana 
saviezza’’ of the king which led him to prefer his queen’s honor to the 
identification of the culprit; see Boccaccio (Torino, 1945), p. 146. The coupling 
of ‘‘umana’’ and ‘‘saviezza’’ is interesting. 
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passion is often the basic and motivating force and man uses his 
brain in an effort to find respite from it. A few pages earlier, 
Petronio had defined ‘‘saviezza’’ as the ‘‘capacita di sottomettere 
desideri e passioni, morali o immorali, legali o illegali che siano, 
al dominio della ragione, estrinsecandoli con la pit cosciente 
consapevolezza, senza titubanze, senza scrupoli sciocchi e senza 
falsi pudori, in una capacita di fermamente e saldamente volere’”’ 
(p. 45) : but if desires and passions are submitted to the dominion 
of the reason, then the reason will decide whether they are 
‘‘reasonable’’ and, if they are not, will reject them; in the 
Decameron, however, it does not judge them but merely assists 
their gratification. Equally, Petronio’s assertion that ‘‘saviezza 
é liberta intellettuale e passionale . . . saviezza é portare nello 
stesso mondo del senso una limpidezza di giudizio che non renda 
mai schiavi . . . nemmeno di quell’ impulso sensuale, che pure é 
spesso il loro impulso pit forte’’ (p. 62) cannot be admitted. 
More recently Guido di Pino has argued that ‘‘l’amore dei protag- 
onisti del Decameron & sempre una denuncia di liberta: liberta 
contro le convenzioni di una societa conservatrice e vendicativa; 
liberta contro ogni disumana accezione del ‘peccato.’’’® But here 
again the conception of freedom is irrelevant: lovers are drawn 
forward involuntarily and are scarcely standard-bearers of freedom. 

Emotions other than love totally impede the functioning of the 
intellect, so that those under their influence fall an easy prey to 
other men.’ (Lovers who are ‘‘savi’’ ean still triumph but natu- 
rally only in their limited sphere.) Ricciardo Minutolo, in love with 
Catella, exploits her jealousy of her husband in order to accomplish 
his desires, so escaping from a situation in which ‘‘né morir sapeva 
né gli giovava di vivere’’ (III 6). The victims of ‘‘beffe’’ are 
usually dominated by some feeling or secruple or are merely simple 
and ‘‘di nuovi costumi’’ like Calandrino. They and the crafty are 
labelled in a word or two at the beginning of the story and their 
subsequent actions and reactions are predictable. Thus, especially 
in the shorter comic stories, but not only in them, characters tend 
to be types with few individual traits: this tendency reaches an 
extreme in VII 5 where a husband is called simply ‘‘il geloso’’ 
and, since his wife is ‘‘savia’’ (the term is not actually applied to 
her until the end but it is soon obvious that she qualifies for it), the 
only point of interest lies in the method of his discomfiture. Con- 


6 La polemica del Boccaccio (Firenze, 1953), p. 220. 
7 Petronio, pp. 48-49, discusses the point in detail. 
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sequently, one wonders whether it is really true, as Grabher 
maintains, that Boccaccio ‘‘crea sempre non tipi ma individui, 
la cui differenza é nell’intimo e sia pure per tenui sfumature’’ 
(p. 173). Certainly, it is impossible to style as individuals those 
persons whose basic and distinguishing human feature—the brain— 
is nullified by an emotion or, even more important, by a ‘‘law’’ of 
nature : the more such laws of nature are stressed, the less individual 
people become, the more they sink to a dull uniformity. If men fail 
to use their brains, whether through clogging emotion or innate 
simpleness, they neglect an endowment that is specifically human 
and so narrow the gap between themselves and animals. Thus 
Boceaccio introduces animal terms for them. I have already 
mentioned the jealous husband of VII 5: after his wife has taught 
him a lesson, she calls him ‘‘seiocco’’ and ‘‘bestiale.’’ Salabaetto 
is swindled by a woman because the flames of love ‘‘avevano gran 
parte del debito conoscimento tolto’’ but realizes afterwards that 
such a fate was deserved owing to his ‘‘bestialitaé’’ (VIII 10). The 
holy friar of III 3 is exploited by two lovers as an unwitting go- 
between; hence he is ‘‘il frate montone,’’ ‘‘frate bestia’’ and is 
‘*ueecellato.’’ When Tofano’s wife is outside their house after a 
nocturnal visit to her lover, he is prepared to upbraid her and so 
inform all Arezzo of their shame, a circumstance that earns him 
the description of ‘‘quella bestia’? (VII 4). Maestro Simone is 
‘‘yna pecora’’ with ‘‘pecoraggine,’’ and ‘‘uno animale’’ (VIII 9). 

Boccaccio desired in the last analysis a ‘‘sana mente’’ which, 
presumably, would be clear of every emotion, including love: as 
Emilia says at the beginning of [X 9, ‘‘ Amabili donne, se con sana 
mente saré riguardato l’ordine delle cose, assai leggermente si 
conoscera ece.’’ The same phrase occurs in Purgatorio VI 36: ‘‘Se 
ben si guarda con la mente sana.’’ Among early commentators, 
Benvenuto da Imola explained ‘‘idest oculo mentali’’ and Franceseo 
da Buti, significantly enough, ‘‘cioé se bene si considera co la mente 
savia, non piena d’errore, né di mattia,’’ indicating that for him 
‘*saviezza’’ was incompatible with anything that impeded a de- 
tached judgement.® 

I now want to consider the actual language applied by Boecaccio 
to the relationship between men, emotions and thoughts in order 
to discover how he visualizes this relationship and so the human 
condition in general. We shall see man’s mind involuntarily open 


8 Benvenuto da Imola, Comentum super Dantis Aldigherij Comoediam 
(Firenze, 1887), m1, 175; Francesco da Buti, Commento (Pisa, 1860), m, 127. 
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to external forces regarded as definite entities. He cannot evade 
or escape their initial onset, but can afterwards struggle against 
them and sometimes win. He is a creature to whom things happen, 
who can react but not initiate. Of love little need be said. Its 
instantaneous and spectacular effect is almost invariably conveyed 
by a word signifying fire, heat, burning, and the like: a common 
enough metaphor whose importance here lies not so much in its 
actual occurrence as in its constant repetition. The reason plays 
no part in the ‘‘innamoramento,’’ for, as Lisa comments to Piero 
d’Araona in X 7, ‘‘niun secondo debita elezione ci s’innamora, ma 
secondo l’appetito ed il piacere.’”® There is, of course, nothing 
whatever new in attributing a miraculous character to the inception 
of love; as Vittore Branca points out, both for Dante and Petrarch 
it was marked by ‘‘stupor.’”° Love’s dominance finds expression 
in such terms as ‘‘da fervente amor costretto,’’ ‘‘da amor sospinto,’’ 
etc., the second of which refers to Gerbino, who, though aware of his 
father’s pledge is driven to contrary action. On a more elementary 
level, Gentile de’ Carisendi touches the breast of the supposedly 
dead Catilina, ‘‘vinto adunque da questo appetito’’ (X 4). 

The metaphor of fire applies frequently to anger, indicating again 
that its onset is irresistible and its control difficult : ‘‘in fiero furore 
accesa,’’ ‘‘di subita ira acceso,’’ ‘‘di fervente ira acceso,’’ ‘‘da 
sdegno accesa,’’ ‘‘in rabbiosa ira acceso,’’ ete. Messer Lambe:tuccio 
in VII 6 was ‘‘tutto infocato nel viso tra per la fatica durata e per 
l’ira avuta della tornata del cavaliere.’’ Man finds himself in 
anger, ‘‘in tanta tristizia eadde, e di quella in tanta ira,’’ or enters 
it involuntarily, ‘‘ed in tanta ira montd,’’ ‘‘egli, salito in furore.’’ 
Anger conquers man, at least for a time, ‘‘vinto dall’ira della 
perdita de’ miei denari e dall’onta della vergogna,’’ ‘‘impedito dal 
suo furore,’’ and can expel other feelings, ‘‘e per cid nello sdegno 
raccesosi, e la compassione e il carnale appetito cacciati’’ which 
suggests a ‘‘psychomachia,’’ the explicit admission of which, how- 
ever, is rare in Boccaccio, as we shall see. Anger persists inside 


®9It is true that Ghismunda surveyed the field in IV 2; but then Guiscardo 
‘*le piacque’’ and she ‘‘fieramente s’accese,’’ the usual formula. Variants, 
both in the same story (X 6), are ‘‘si nell’amorose panie s’invescd che quasi 
ad altro pensar non poteva’’ and ‘‘nella vostra giovanezza, nella quale Amor 
pia leggermente doveva i suoi artigli ficcare’’; in VIII 7, ‘‘Ma come s 
avviene, coloro ne’ quali é pit 1’avvedimento delle cose profonde pit tosto da 
amore essere incapestrati.’’ 

10 Boccaccio medievale (Firenze, 1956), p. 148. He then sets forth the 
three stages of love in medieval lyric poetry, observing that, in the Decameron, 
Boceaccio speaks often of ‘‘fiore,’’ ‘‘frutto’’ or ‘‘compimento,’’ the third 
stage. 
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a man for a time but eventually moves away, ‘‘l’animo gia pieno 
d’ira e di maltalento’’ and ‘‘la mia ira 6 ita via,’’ ‘‘la sua ira e lo 
sdegno caduti,’’ ete. Man himself can banish anger by using his 
reason, though it is a definite force, a ‘‘consiglio,’’ that actually 
accomplishes the deed, ‘‘per miglior consiglio cacciata via 1’ira.’’ 
Boceaccio’s definition of anger is significant (Singleton, 1, 295): 
‘‘la quale niuna altra cosa é che un movimento subito ed inconside- 
rato, da sentita tristizia sospinto, il quale ogni ragion cacciata e gli 
occhi della mente avendo di tenebre offuscati, in ferventissimo furore 
accende |’anima nostra.’’ Thus in IV 3 Ninetta is ‘‘accecata dalla 
sua ira.’’ 

Jealousy, too, dulls the mind. In VII 5, the story of the jealous 
husband, the following terminology is used: ‘‘tu ti lasciasti nel petto 
entrare il maligno spirito della gelosia senza saper perché; e tanto 
quanto tu se’ pit sciocco e pit: bestiale’’ and then, ‘‘Credi tu, 
marito mio, che io sia cieca degli occhi della testa, come tu se’ cieco 
di quelli della mente?’’ and ‘‘tu, che alla gelosia tua t’hai 
lasciato accecare.’’ Similarly, Mitridanes confesses in X 3 that 
God ‘‘gli oecchi m’ha aperto dello ‘ntelletto, li quali misera invidia 
m’avea serrati.’’ The same figure occurs in VIII 7, referring to 
flattery, when the scholar tells his victim ‘‘ma le lusinghe non 
m’adombreranno ora gli occhi dello ‘ntelletto.’’ 

Fear penetrates a person unnoticed and can be defeated only by a 
conscious battle or by another emotion. When she saw the luckless 
girl pursued by the huntsman and his hounds, the woman loved 
by Nastagio degli Onesti felt afraid ‘‘tanta fu la paura che di 
questo le nacque’’ (V 8). Fear can be consciously ejected, as 
when Gentile de’ Carisendi finds madonna Catilina alive, ‘‘poi 
che ogni paura ebbe cacciata da sé, con piti sentimento cercando, 
trovd costei per certo non esser morta’’ (X 4), or the nurse in II 6 
who ‘‘avendo udita la rebellione di Cicilia e sentendo Arrighetto 
esser vivo, cacciata via la paura che gid avuta avea’’ revealed every- 
thing to messer Guasparrino. During a complete psychomachia in 
Alessandro’s mind, fear is overcome with the assistance of love: ‘‘da 
fervente amore aiutato, questi e gli altri paurosi pensier vincendo’’ 
(IX 1). 

Desires frequently come to a man after he has seen or heard 
something and then condition his conduct: ‘‘al duca d’Atene... 
venne disidéro di vederla’’ or ‘‘ A Masetto, udendo egli le parole di 
Nuto, venne nell’animo un disidéro si grande d’esser con queste 
monache .. . che tutto se ne struggeva’’ (III 1) : or they may spring 
up in the mind, ‘‘Questa cosa ad un’ora maraviglia e spavento gli 
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mise nell’animo, ed ultimamente compassione della sventurata 
donna, dalla qual naeque disidéro di liberarla da si fatta angoscia 
e morte, se el potesse’’ of Nastagio degli Onesti; King Carlo saw 
the two lovely daughters of Neri degli Uberti and ‘‘si senti nel cuor 
destare un ferventissimo disidéro di piacer loro.’”’ The common 
metaphor ‘‘accendere’’ recurs for desires, as also for hope and 
‘‘onesta carita’’ in X 5, and for rallying people to some course 
of action. 

Before leaving the question of emotions and feelings, I want 
to quote an extreme case of their materialization. At the con- 
clusion of I 7, Cangrande della Seala assures Bergamino ‘‘e vera- 
mente mai piii che ora per te da avarizia assalito non fui, ma io 
la eaccerd con quel bastone che tu medesimo hai divisato.’’ 

Feelings, then, enter and affect man as a passive subject un- 
aware at first of what is happening: a significant admission of this 
point is continued in the soliloquy of the abbot of Cligni (I 7), 
‘‘Deh! questa che novité é oggi, che nell’anima m’é venuta? che 
avarizia? chente sdegno?’’; he had been generous to everybody ‘‘né 
mai nell’animo m’entrd questo pensiero che per costui mi c’é oggi 
entrato; fermamente avarizia non mi dee avere assalito per uomo 
di piccolo affare: qualche gran fatto dée esser costui che ribaldo mi 
pare, poscia che cosi mi s’é rintuzzato 1’animo di onorarlo.’’ 

Boccaccio views thoughts in much the same light as feelings, 
regarding them as entities apart from man. They move into the 
mind, ‘‘gli corse nell’anima un pensier cattivo,’’ ‘‘il giorno che 
questo pensier le venne,’’ ‘‘ed andando gli venne un pensier molto 
pauroso nell’animo,’’ ‘‘e subitamente nell’animo corsogli come 
onestamente la poteva servire,’’ ‘‘entratogli un nuovo pensier 
nell’animo,’’ ‘‘in molti e vari pensieri entro delle cose possibili 
ad intervenirgli’’; with the verb ‘‘cadere’’ occur: ‘‘cadde in un 
crudel pensiero,’’ ‘‘gli errori che potevano cadere nelle menti degli 
uomini,’’ ‘‘cosi tosto della memoria caduto.’’ 

The conception of thoughts and feelings as forces penetrating the 
mind to be subsequently accepted or resisted carries the implication 
of a psychomachia, of a conflict. It is constantly present, though 
only as an implication, for Boccaccio can describe feelings far too 
delicately to need recourse to such a clumsy materialization. With 
him an internal dialogue conducted by the character himself sup- 
plants a dialogue between the actual feelings: so, to take only one 
previous example, Boccaccio’s treatment is distinctly simpler than 
the earlier Dante’s in Vita Nuova XIII. The only explicit battle 
occurs in the formalized and congenial setting of X 8 in the mind 
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of Tito the young philosophy student, who is later to exhibit his 
powers of casuistry. Tito mentally reviews the arguments for and 
against yielding to his love for Sofronia, ‘‘E da questo ragiona- 
mento, facendo beffe di sé medesimo, tornando in sul contrario, e di 
questo in quello e di quello in questo, non solamente quel giorno e la 
notte seguente consumd, ma pid altri, in tanto che, il cibo ed il sonno 
perdutone, per debolezza fu costretto a giacere.’’ He then con- 
fesses his plight to Gisippo: ‘‘ E cominciatosi da capo, la cagion de’ 
suoi pensieri e la battaglia di quelli, ed ultimamente di quali fosse 
la vittoria, e sé per amor di Sofronia perire gli discoperse.’’ 
Alessandro Chiarmontesi also engages in an internal dialogue on his 
way to Scannadio’s tomb in IX 1. In the vindictive scholar of 
VIII 7, however, it is feelings rather than arguments that combat 
each other as, from his hiding place, he watches the offending 
woman pass by naked on her way to the tower: 


senti di lei aleuna compassione; a d’altra parte, lo stimolo della carne 1 ’assali 
subitamente e fece tale in pié levare che si giaceva e confortavalo che egli da 
guato uscisse e lei andasse a prendere ed il suo piacer ne facesse; e vicin fu ad 
esser dall’uno e dall’altro vinto. Ma nella memoria tornandosi chi egli era e 
qual fosse la ’ngiuria ricevuta e perché e da cui, e percid nello sdegno raccesosi, 
e la compassione e il carnale appetito cacciati, stette nel suo proponimento 
fermo e lasciolla andare. 


Man emerges, therefore, as a passive receptacle of feelings and 
thoughts, which chance to come upon him, Thus his power is 
limited even further by ‘‘fortuna’’ than superficially appears. 
Man unconsciously receives and can use his brain only to conform, 
if the feeling is of love, and to accept or resist, if it is some 
other. Thus a lover’s aims and course are predictable, as is 
the discomfiture of a person in the grip of another emotion. Even 
thoughts enter a man without his knowledge and condition the 
direction of his intellectual operations and so of his subsequent 
conduct. Furthermore, even in stories where emotions are not in 
question, Boccaccio confines the brain’s activities to humble 
spheres. 

The objection will inevitably be raised that the foregoing obser- 
vations ignore another motive in the Decameron—‘‘cortesia,’’ which 
some critics have identified as one of its mainsprings. Thus Mario 
Marti has written: 


Amore, ingegno, fortuna e cortesia sono le forze ponderabili e imponderabili 
del mondo del Decameron: forze che vivono nell’uomo e per 1’uomo (ingegno, 
amore, cortesia) il quale tuttavia soggiace talvolta (a lungo, o per poco, o 
definitivamente) all’unica forza che possa eludere la sua operosité e la sua 
volonta, all’imponderabile manifestarsi del caso.11 


11 ‘*Tnterpretazione del ‘Decameron,’ ’’ Conviviwm, xxv (1957), 283. 
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(In fact, ‘‘cortesia’’ appears in relatively few stories and to give it 
equal standing with ‘‘amore’’ or ‘‘ingegno’’ is misleading.) Chival- 
rous acts belong, of course, to Day X, when ‘‘si ragiona di chi 
liberamente o vero magnificamente aleuna cosa operasse intorno a’ 
fatti d’amore o d’altra cosa,’’ a day which, it is said, crowns the 
whole work. Vittore Branca, for example, describes the Decameron 
as ‘‘un ideale itinerario che va dalla riprensione aspra ed amara dei 
vizi dei grandi (I giornata) allo splendido ed architettato elogio 
della magnanimita e della virti nella decima giornata’’ (p. 12). A 
little later he adds: 

dall’iniziale riprensione dei vizi umani, attraverso la contemplazione della 
misura che danno gli uomini delle loro doti intellettuali e morali nei casi di 
Fortuna d’Amore d’Ingegno, si giunge nella X giornata all’epilogo magnifico 
e fiabesco, al giardino favolosamente fiorito delle pid alte virti. Ed ecco lo 
splendido crescendo dell’ultima giornata sembra voler fissar in una solenne 
atmosfera encomiastica i pid alti motivi, le pit grandi idee-forza che avevano 
regolato lo svolgersi della grandiosa ed eterna commedia umana. Perché la 
decima giornata ripresenta sotto una nuova luce la Fortuna (nov. 1, 2, 3), 
1’Amore (nov. 4, 5, 6, 7), 1’Ingegno (nov. 8, 9) come pietre di paragone della 
nobilta dell’uomo, ma soverchiate e superate ogni volta dalla Virti che sublima 
sentimenti e doti puramente naturali: fino a raccogliere ancora attorno a 
Griselda nell’ultimo e pii sovrumano esempio, espressioni altissime delle tre 
grandi forze. .. 

Branea’s emphasis on a ‘‘mediaeval’’ Boccaccio, the structure 
of whose work conformed to a moral scheme of mediaeval stamp, 
brought a useful corrective to exaggerated stress on his humanism. 
(Surely the time has come to reconsider the value of such imprecise 
terms in the criticism of Boccaccio.) I do not intend to investigate 
here the theory of an ideal journey reaching its climax on the 
tenth day, but I suggest that it finds no genuine basis in the day by 
day material of the Decameron. At most, it can be conceded that 
the final day introduces subject matter of a different kind in which 
men behave with apparent nobility, in marked contrast to their 
previous performances, and that Boccaccio was evidently endeavor- 
ing to round off his work on a higher level. Since I have indicated 
severe limitations to the human condition as portrayed in the 
Decameron, some examination of Day X is now required in order 
to ascertain whether the content and its handling really conflict 
with such a conclusion. If Boceaecio were here conforming to an 
extraneous scheme, namely by superimposing a ‘‘lofty’’ ending 
on a work hitherto different in character, we can expect to discover 
features not present in the previous stories, features deriving from 
the exigencies of such a scheme rather than from the uninhibited 
character of Boccaccio himself. 


When Branca applied the terms ‘‘fiabesco’’ and ‘‘favolosamente’’ 
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to Day X, he was in fact isolating its distinguishing quality. An 
unreality pervades it, because Boccaccio could not contemplate 
magnanimous actions in the same light as other actions, could not 
imagine them as occurring in the everyday world. Not a single 
story is set in Florence; magic forms an integral part of nov. 5 
(enchanted garden) and 9 (Torello spirited from the Saladin’s 
court to Pavia). Nov. 7, in which Lisa, the daughter of a Florentine 
druggist in Palermo, falls in love with Pietro, her King, sickens, 
informs him of her love through a minstrel’s song and is finally 
married off to a noble, if poor, young man before the whole court 
and given wide possessions, has all the ingredients of a fairy tale: 
the realization of the dream of a middle-class girl of Florentine 
family, which could never have happened in the mercantile commune 
of Florence itself. Comparable in some respects is the first story: a 
Florentine knight went to the court of King Anfonso in Spain, 
‘‘essendo ricco e di grande animo, e veggendo che, considerata la 
qualita del vivere e de’ costumi di Toscana, egli, in quella dimo- 
rando, poco o niente potrebbe del suo valor dimostrare’’: there he 
showed himself able to hold his own in dealings with the king 
himself. Thus some reservation is needed in this context for the 
opinion of Mario Marti that ‘‘L’unita primigenia del Decameron, 
la sua anima é da cogliersi, a nostro avviso, in questa costante, 
continua, indefettibile attenzione dell’autore al manifestarsi, per 
se stesso considerato della realta dell’uomo e della natura.’”* Here, 
in fact, the opposite is true: Boccaccio is writing escapist literature 
for his compatriots.” 

In relating chivalrous gestures Boccaccio lacks a sense of meas- 
ure, a sure indication of being out of his element. He cannot 
allow the action to speak for itself: the characters must parade their 
magnanimity, must stage it with all the skill of accomplished show- 
men. Even of Nathan we read, ‘‘avendo l’animo grande e liberale 
e disideroso che fosse per opera conosciuto’’: thus it is submerged 
beneath spectacle.** The fourth story provides an excellent example. 
Gentile de’ Carisendi found Catilina alive after her husband and 
family had entombed her for dead: instead of restoring her to 
them at once, he informed her that ‘‘questo mio beneficio operato in 
voi questa notte merita aleun guiderdone,’’ which reward entailed 


12 Convivium, xxv, 285. 

13 The account of Nathan’s fabulous liberality is located, vaguely enough, 
‘‘nelle parti del Cattaio’’: do we see in him the ideal of the ever more 
wealthy Florentine merchants? 

14 Cf. the observations of Attilio Momigliano, Storia della letteratura italiana, 
8th edition (Milano, 1955), p. 89. 
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a delay until he could arrange a banquet and stage her restitution in 
circumstances best calculated to enhance his own glory. In fact, 
Gentile’s so-called chivalrous action consisted solely in doing what 
morality and duty required of him, as the narrator, Lauretta, admits 
at the conclusion. It is as though Boccaccio is ill at ease because 
here he cannot make a character behave ‘‘naturally.’’ Gentile 
searcely deserved to be ‘‘con somme lode tolto infino al cielo’’ by 
each member of the company. Charles of Anjou’s position is 
similar: age, political considerations and the glory of ‘‘conquering 
himself’’ induce him to desist from molesting a young girl, whom 
finally, together with her sister, he marries off. Again, Fiammetta 
stresses the negative point that his merit lay in marrying off a girl 
he loved ‘‘senza aver preso o pigliare del suo amore fronda o fiore 
o frutto.’’ 

It is interesting to note the continued accent on the marvelous 
nature of this day’s actions. Indeed, each speaker attempts to 
surpass his or her predecessor in the magnitude of the exploit re- 
counted. Consequently, by the time the final story is reached, the 
only possible characters are such as Gualtieri and Griselda. 
If Branca is justified in asserting that this story contains the three 
cardinal motives of ‘‘fortuna,’’ ‘‘amore,’’ ‘‘ingegno,’’ with the 
‘‘virta’’ of Griselda dominating them all, the essential fact remains 
that Boceaccio has been unable to bestow upon these qualities a con- 
vineing content and characters and that the tone of reality under- 
lying other days is totally lacking here. 

The basic difficulty in any discussion of ‘‘cortesia’’ in the 
Decameron is the exact definition of its meaning therein. As Aldo 
Vallone has shown, the word had varying connotations not only 
in different ages but even in writers contemporary to each other, 
such as Petrarch and Boceaccio.** Branca’s conception of it as 
virtue and moral nobility is excessive, as we have seen, whereas 
Petronio’s definition, ‘‘vivere insieme liberamente e lietamente,’’ 
favored by Vallone (p. 45), does not go far enough. That Boccac- 
cio intended to portray liberality and magnanimity is undoubted 
since he says so in the héading to Day X: the trouble lies in his 
inability to envisage really noble gestures. His are motivated by 
self-interest (desire for praise and a fine reputation) or represent 
the avoidance of immorality rather than positive virtue. In addi- 
tion, the setting of these examples in unfamiliar, even exotic, 
backgrounds removes them from the world of the rest of the 


15 A. Vallone, Cortesia e nobilta nel Rinascimento (Asti, 1955). 
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Decameron and from Boceaccio’s own age, as Vallone observes 
(pp. 44, 45), but thereby Boccaccio was able to express the nostalgic 
yearnings of the newly powerful merchant class, which possessed 
wealth and little more, towards a social nobility and a feudal dis- 
play of riches such as they believed had existed in the society they 
had displaced. In a certain sense, therefore, Day X corresponds 
to current conditions. Furthermore, its unreal, chivalrous world 
points to the poems of Boiardo and Ariosto.*® 

Thus, while the tenth day has the formal function of elevating 
the conclusion of the Decameron, it falls short of its purpose owing 
to Boceaccio’s incapacity to comprehend the pure and disinterested 
motives that alone engender truly virtuous actions. Accordingly, it 
confirms rather than modifies the cireumscribed picture of man 
which I have deduced from the material and from the emotional 
and psychological terminology of the first nine days. There, Boc- 
caccio was presenting his own peculiar view of the world and men. 
For him, as for every writer, there can be no question of an ‘‘ob- 
jective representation of reality’’ or of ‘‘detachment’’ from his 
subject matter. Such concepts—in the last analysis impossible— 
have bedevilled criticism of the Decameron for too long. 


16 Cf. Vallone, p. 34. 








The Chronology of William Dunbar 


By Denton Fox 
Grinnell College 


The standard authorities give William Dunbar’s birth date as 
either 1460 or 1465 and the date of his death as 1520, 1530, or 
some year in the 1520’s, while his earliest poems are generally 
supposed to have been written about 1490 and his last ones about 
1520. My purpose here is to suggest that these dates are all in error, 
and that there is evidence to indicate that a birth date of c. 1456, a 
date of death of ¢. 1513, and a productive period as limited as 1500- 
13 would be more accurate. 


This whole question of Dunbar’s chronology is an important 
problem, even apart from its intrinsic biographical interest. It is 
connected, in the first place, with the determination of Dunbar’s 
canon: various poems have been attributed to him which were 
provably written after 1513, and at least one of them has been 
generally accepted as undoubtedly authentic. In the second place, 
the exact date of Dunbar’s work is a matter of considerable his- 
torical significance. The whole problem of the development of 
Middle Seots poetry is extremely unclear, simply because so few 
of the poems ean be dated: it is difficult, for instance, to distinguish 
between Dunbar’s predecessors and his imitators.? And one neces- 
sary step in straightening out this muddle is to determine as pre- 
cisely as possible the period when Dunbar was writing. 

In order to investigate the date of Dunbar’s birth we must go 
back, I think, to David Laing, the first and perhaps still the greatest 
authority on Middle Seots verse. Laing discovered in the records 
of St. Andrews University that Dunbar’s name was on the list of 
determinants (roughly equivalent to the modern ‘‘B. A.’’) for 


1 There are three standard modern editions of Dunbar: The Poems of 
William Dunbar, ed. John Small et al., Scottish Text Soc., O. 8. 2, 4, 16, 21, 29 
(Edinburgh, 1884-93); The Poems of William Dunbar, ed. Jakob Schipper 
(Vienna, 1894); and The Poems of William Dunbar, ed. W. Mackay Mac- 
kenzie (London, 1932). All of my quotations from Dunbar are taken from 
this last edition. The standard biography is J. W. Baxter, William Dunbar, 
A Biographical Study (Edinburgh, 1952). 

2See on this C. S. Lewis, English Literature in the Sixteenth Century 
(Oxford, 1954), pp. 72, 98. 
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1477 and on the list of licentiates (roughly the modern ‘‘M. A.’’) 
for 1479. Caleulating backwards from this evidence, Laing first 
inferred that Dunbar was born ‘‘about the middle of the fifteenth 
century ... not later than the year 1460,’’ but then later committed 
himself to ‘‘about the year 1456.’” 

48. J. G. Mackay, however, in his introduction to the Scottish 
Text Society edition of Dunbar, stated that Dunbar ‘‘was probably 
born in 1460’’ (1, xv). This hypothesis was apparently based on a 
statement made by Walter Kennedy, who, in his part of ‘‘The 
Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedie,’’ tells Dunbar ‘‘Thou was con- 
savit in the grete eclips’’ (line 489). Mackay, in his note on this 
line, says ‘‘There was on 18th July 1460 a total eclipse of the sun, 
visible in Europe, Asia, and east of Africa—‘L’Art de vérifier des 
Dates.’ This is probably the eclipse referred to... .’* Later 
scholars have not gone so far as to fix Dunbar’s birth by counting 
forward nine months from July 18, 1460, but they have never- 
theless accepted Kennedy’s statement, and Mackay’s argument, as 
being ‘‘roughly accurate’’ (Mackenzie, p. xix), though Baxter, 
while accepting the date 1460, notes that there were also ‘‘major 
eclipses . . . in 1448, 1450, 1453, 1460, 1462, 1464, and 1465”’ 
(p. 11). 

The only sensible answer to this argument, I think, is to point 
out that Kennedy’s statement is worthless as evidence. In the 
course of cheerfully accusing Dunbar of a great variety of sexual 
and legal transgressions, Kennedy stresses particularly his mon- 
strous birth and his affinities to the devil. In the first lines of 
this section of the poem, Kennedy remarks that Dunbar is ‘‘Da- 
thane devillis sone, and dragon dispitous, / Abironis birth, and 
bred with Beliall,’’ and he then goes on to emphasize his dark and 
unnatural origin by saying ‘‘Thou was consavit in the grete 
eclips, / A monstir maid be god Mercurius.’’ There is no reason 
to think that Kennedy is any more concerned with historical actu- 
ality in the case of the eclipse than he is when he states that 


3 The Poems of William Dunbar, ed. David Laing (Edinburgh, 1834), 1, 
7-9, and Supplement (Edinburgh, 1865), p. 309 (paged continuously with Vol. I 
of the original edition). For the pertinent records see Early Records of the 
University of St. Andrews, ed. J. M. Anderson, Scottish History Soc., 3rd 
Ser., No. 8 (Edinburgh, 1926), pp. 61-62. Baxter’s statement (Dunbar, p. 11) 
that Laing altered the date to 1456 because he was impressed by Mackay’s 
conjecture concerning the eclipse (see below) is erroneous, because this con- 
—. was not made until more than twenty years after the publication of 

ing’s Supplement. 


4m, 62. This quotation is generally, but erroneously, credited to Gregor. 
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Beelzebub is Dunbar’s full brother (line 533), or when he notes 
that Dunbar’s family is descended from the union of a she-bear 
and a devil (line 259). 


In the hopes of permanently quelling the astronomical argument, 
however, it should perhaps be added that if one of its premises— 
that Dunbar was conceived around the time of the ‘‘grete eclips’’— 
is false, the other premise—that this eclipse was in 1460—is 
equally false. Mackay was technically correct in saying that there 
was a total eclipse of the sun on July 18, 1460, but according to the 
standard caleulations of Oppolzer and of Schroeter this eclipse 
would not have been noticeable in Europe northwest of Italy. Of 
the seven eclipses which Baxter lists, only that of 1453 would have 
been noticeable in Scotland, where it would have appeared merely 
as a partial eclipse, and therefore would not have been called ‘‘the 
grete eclips.’’® With this exception, there were no eclipses notice- 
able in Scotland between 1441 and 1468, and Dunbar’s birth date 
undoubtedly falls within this period. It is worth noting that 
Edinburgh was directly in the path of the annular eclipse of 1502, 
and that the ‘‘Flyting’’ was probably written between 1500 and 
1505 (see Baxter, p. 79). Kennedy, in mentioning an eclipse, was 
perhaps making one of the many topical allusions of the poem. 


We are left, then, where Laing started, with only the two entries 
in the records of St. Andrews to work from. Unless fresh evidence 
should be discovered, the only method of finding Dunbar’s date of 
birth is to ascertain the average age of determinants at St. Andrews 
in the 1470’s and to subtract this figure from 1477, or to subtract 
the average age of licentiates from 1479. Unfortunately, because 
of the searcity of records, it is extremely hard to calculate the 
average age of students at St. Andrews, or, for that matter, at 
medieval universities in general. But the situation is not com- 
pletely hopeless. One important piece of evidence is the statute 
which required licentiates to have attained at least their twentieth 


5 All of my astronomical data are taken from Oppolzer’s Canon der Fin- 
sternisse (Vienna, 1887), and from J. F. Schroeter, Spezieller Kanon der 
zentralen Sonnen- und Mondfinsternisse, welche innerhalb des Zeitrawms von 
600 bis 1800 n. Chr. in Europa sichtbar waren (Oslo, 1923). My statements 
about eclipses being noticeable or not noticeable are based on the criterion 
which Schroeter uses: ‘‘Im Allgemeinen zeigen die Finsternisberichte des 
Mittelalters, dass Sonnenfinsternisse erst dann bemerkt werden, wenn die 
Phase 9 Zoll [digits] erreicht hat’’ (p. v). 

6 Kennedy’s phrase, ‘‘the grete eclips,’’ certainly refers to a total or 
nearly total eclipse, such as the ones of 1433 and 1598, which were long re- 
membered in Scotland. See J. R. Hind, ‘‘ Historical Eclipses,’’ Nature, v1 
(1872), 253. 
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year.’ Dunbar, if he conformed to this statute, could not have been 
born later than 1459. Those scholars who have argued for a birth 
date of 1460 have said that exceptions were sometimes made, which 
is probably true (though there is no actual proof of it), but in the 
absence of any supporting evidence it seems illogical to class 
Dunbar among the exceptions. It should be noted, too, that the 
1470’s were a period of general reform at St. Andrews,’ so that 
it is unlikely that there was any great laxity about age requirements 
at that time. 


The average student at Oxford, during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, seems to have been granted a B.A. when he was 
slightly over twenty, and an M.A. when he was about twenty-five.® 
It is always dangerous to draw analogies between Scotland and 
England, of course, but on the other hand there is no reason for as- 
suming that the students at St. Andrews were less mature than 
those at Oxford. Generally speaking, it seems likely that the aver- 
age age of degree-takers in the fifteenth century is usually under- 
estimated, partly because of injudicious generalizations made from 
misleading evidence. The noblemen, for instance, whose biogra- 
phies are usually better preserved, were sometimes given degrees 
at a very tender age, but one may question whether the same amount 
of solicitude was shown towards the average student.’*® In some 
eases, also, the fact that a boy was awarded a degree at an early 
age has been preserved simply because it was so unusual, which 
merely proves, of course, that most students were granted degrees 
when they were more mature.’! Another misleading piece of evi- 


7 The Statutes of the Faculty of Arts, ed. Robert Kerr Hannay, St. Andrews 
University Publications, No. VII (St. Andrews, 1910), p. 87. 

8 See The Statutes of the Faculty of Arts, pp. 31-32, 38, and more generally 
R. G. Cant, The University of St Andrews (Edinburgh, 1946), pp. 26-27. 

® See the recently published first volume of Emden’s Biographical Register 
of the University of Oxford to A. D. 1500 (Oxford, 1957), which has a few 
entries that reveal the age, or at least the minimum age, at which a student 
was awarded a B. A. or an M. A. 

10 A pertinent example is provided by George Neville, brother of the Earl 
of Warwick, who took his M. A. at Oxford in 1452, when he was about nineteen. 
But he was also Chancellor of the University at about twenty, and Bishop of 
Exeter at about twenty-three. (See James Tait in DNB s.v. ‘‘ Neville, George’’ 
and Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ed. 
F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden [Oxford, 1936], 1, 488.) It would be as 
wrong to generalize from the first fact as from the second two. 

11 Cavendish, for instance, records that Wolsey received his B. A. at Oxford 
when he was fifteen (c. 1488), but adds that this ‘‘was a rare thing, and 
seldom seen,’’ and that for this reason he was called ‘‘the boy-bachelor’’ (The 
Life and Death of Cardinal Wolsey [Boston and New York, 1905], p. 3). 
False conclusions about the young ages of medieval students have sometimes 
been based simply on misprints or scribal errors: see Rashdell, 1, 462, n. 4. 
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dence is the early age at which many boys went to a university. 
It is undeniably true that boys often did arrive at a university 
when they were very young indeed, but the Biographical Register of 
Ozford clearly shows that they did not attain degrees at a corres- 
pondingly early age. 

All things considered, the most convineing hypothesis would 
appear to be that Dunbar was in his early or middle twenties when 
he became a licentiate in 1479: perhaps twenty-two to twenty-four is 
the most likely age. Since this would place his birth date in the 
period 1455-57, there seems to be no good reason for quarreling 
with Laing’s date of ec. 1456. 

No record has been discovered which gives us any information 
about Dunbar’s life between 1479 and 1500. His biographers have 
made attempts to fill this blank by working from the internal evi- 
dence of his poems, but there is very little that ean be established 
beyond question. In 1500, however, the records again begin men- 
tioning Dunbar, and between this year and 1513 fall all of the 
known references to him except for the two in the St. Andrews’ 
rolls. There are two entries in the Register of the Privy Seal of 
Scotland, one dated 1500 awarding Dunbar a pension of ten pounds 
a year, and one dated 1510 awarding him a pension of eighty 
pounds, while in the Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer there 
are about thirty entries, the first dated 1501 and the last 1513, 
which record payments of this pension, additional gifts from 
James IV, and in one case an increase of the earlier pension to 
twenty pounds.”? 


12 A convenient list of these entries is given in the Scottish Text Soc. edi- 
tion, 1, cliv-elvi. Some minor additions and corrections are given in Baxter, 
where there is also a bibliography of the published transcriptions of these 
records. Matthew P. McDiarmid, in his review of Baxter for The Scottish 
Historical Review, xxximt (1954), 46-52, points out that there is another ref- 
erence to Dunbar in the Protocol Book of John Foular, 1508-1518, Vol. I, 
Part I, published by the Scottish Record Soc. as Vol. 72. Part CXXXVIII 
(Edinburgh, 1940). Foular’s Entry 543 (p. 100) gives the details of an 
Edinburgh land transaction which took place on March 13, 1508/9, and the 
first of the six witnesses listed is a William Dunbar. Since Foular gives this 
Dunbar the academic title of ‘‘Master’’ and specifies him to be a priest, it is 
almost certain that there is no possibility of confusion here between the poet 
and another William Dunbar. (In order to avoid future confusion, however, 
it should be remarked that there did exist another William Dunbar at this 
time, though he has escaped the notice of the poet’s biographers. Entry 2293 
in Reg. Sec. Sig., Vol. I, is dated at Edinburgh, August 20, 1511, and reads 
‘*Preceptum Legitimationis Patricii Dunbar, Alexandri Dunbar, Jacobi 
Dunbar, Johannis Dunbar, Willelmi Dunbar, et David Dunbar. ...’’ This 
William Dunbar and his brothers are very likely the natural sons of Jacob 
Dunbar of Cumnok [see Entry 3629 in Reg. Mag. Sig., Vol. II, which is also 
dated August 20, 1511].) 

McDiarmid considers that this entry in Foular may indicate that Dunbar 
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The biographical evidence, then, carries the implication that the 
period from 1500 to 1513 was Dunbar’s floruit. The next step is to 
examine the eighty-four poems which Mackenzie gives, in his edition, 
as Dunbar’s canon, in order to see what can be ascertained about 
their dates. Only eleven of them, I think, can be confidently dated 
with any precision. The earliest of these is ‘‘The Thrissil and the 
Rois,’’ which celebrates the marriage of James IV and Princess 
Margaret, and so must have been written in 1502 or 1503." Eight 
poems (numbers 35, 7, 36, 38, 39, 37, 61, and 62 in Mackenzie’s 
edition) can be assigned to various dates between 1503 and 1509. 
If we leave aside for the time being the crucial poem, ‘‘Quhen the 
Governour Past in France,’’ with its terminus a quo of 1517, the 
latest of the other poems is ‘‘To Aberdein,’’ which celebrates the 
queen’s first visit to that city in 1511. 

But though only eleven of Dunbar’s eighty-four poems can be 
dated exactly, a much larger number can be dated within a certain 


held a chaplaincy at court. My own speculations, arrived at before I had 
seen McDiarmid’s article, were that this entry might make it possible to 
establish, in the first place, that Dunbar owned land in, or was otherwise 
connected with, a particular part of Edinburgh (geographical particulars are 
given in the document which he witnessed). The editor of Foular says that 
‘“witnesses . . . apparently were those persons who had an interest in adjoin- 
ing property’’ (Scottish Record Soc., Vol. 64, p. ix), and although this state- 
ment is hard to prove, it appears generally to hold true. Again, Dunbar may 
have had some connection with the principals in the document or with the other 
witnesses, all of whom can be traced at least to some extent. It is significant 
that in Entry 1887 of Reg. Mag. Sig., Vol. III (January 4, 1538 /9) two of these 
principals and one of the witnesses are brought together with Jacob Dunbar of 
Cumnok, John Dunbar of Park, and Alexander Dunbar of Cumnok. It is 
tempting to assume, therefore, that there was a family connection between the 
poet and these three Dunbars, which, if true, would throw some light on the 
hitherto dark problem of his parentage (see Baxter, pp. 1-9). 

13 Various attempts have been made to establish early dates for other of 
Dunbar’s poems. C. S. Lewis, for instance, assigns three other poems to the 
period 1501-03 (English Literature in the Sixteenth Century, p. 90). Two of 
these poems (‘‘To the City of London,’’ and ‘‘ Welcome to Queen Margaret’’) 
are attributions which lack any manuscript authority, while the ird 
(‘*Learning Vain without guid Lyfe’’) is possibly connected with a hypotheti- 
cal sojourn of Dunbar’s at Oxford in 1501, though there is no evidence that 
Dunbar really did visit Oxford when he was in England at that time. Scholars 
have frequently stated that the poems dealing with James IV’s amours must 
antedate his marriage, but, as Lewis 7 out, this is obviously unsound, 
particularly in view of James’s married life. There remains ‘‘The Flyting of 
Dunbar and Kennedie,’’ which Baxter assigns, I think correctly, to the period 
1500-05. McDiarmid (loc. cit.) argues that it was written about 1490, but does 
not, I think, prove his case. He is probably right in dating Dunbar’s voyage 
on the Katryne, which the poem mentions, in 1490, but it does not seem legiti- 
mate to take the mocking line ‘‘Thair is na schip that wil the now ressave’’ 
(line 470) as a proof that the m was written immediately after the voyage. 
And in so far as the line ‘‘Thy dirt clevis till hir towis this twenty yere’’ 
(line 452) is not pure hyperbole, it must surely be taken as referring to elapsed 
time, not to future time, as McDiarmid suggests. 
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period. Eighteen of the remaining seventy-three poems can be put 
within the years 1500-13, the evidence in most cases being either 
that they refer in some way to James’s marriage, that they refer to 
Dunbar’s pension, or that in them Dunbar speaks specifically of 
the long period of time during which he has served the king (who 
came to the throne in 1488).** Of the remaining fifty-five poems, 
nineteen can be put more generally into the years of James IV’s 
reign, 1488-1513, mostly because they refer to him as king.® If 
we subtract these nineteen poems, we are left with only thirty-six 
undated ones. For four of these we can provide at least a terminus 
ad quem: two of them (47 and 56) exist in the Chepman and 
Myllar prints of about 1508; one of them (46) occurs in a manu- 
script which can be dated in the period 1504-07; and one (73) 
occurs in a manuscript of 1510-11 (see Baxter, pp. 219-21). The 
remaining thirty-two poems are mostly short lyrics or religious and 
sententious poems, and cannot, by their nature, be dated at all. 
There is, however, some slight negative evidence in that none of 
these poems refer to the anarchy of the period after Flodden.’* 
Some of the religious poems have traditionally been dated after 
1513, on the grounds that men are more religious in their old age, 
but this is not a profitable line of reasoning. 

It appears, then, that of the eighty-four poems in the canon, 
twenty-eight, or a third of them, can be put in the period 1500-13, 
and that in all fifty-one, or over sixty per cent, can be given 1513 
as their terminus ad quem, while on the other hand no poems can 
be shown to be earlier than 1500 or later than 1513 (still leaving 
aside ‘‘Quhen the Governour Past in France’’). If we confine our- 
selves to this evidence, it seems clear that we must draw the fol- 


14 Numbers 5, 8, 9, 10, 13, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 31, 32, 33, 34, 60, and 77 
in Mackenzie’s edition. 

15 Numbers 1, 3, 4, 6, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 26, 27, 28, 30, 40, 41, 57, 58, and 
67. But many of these poems can be placed, almost certainly, in the latter 
rather than the earlier part of James’s reign: in some of them Dunbar speaks 
of himself as being aged; in some, he addresses the king in terms of great 
familiarity which derive, presumably, from long acquaintance; and in many 
there is a clear implication that James has been reigning for some time. 

16 Baxter wishes to date the poem ‘‘Of Covetyce’’ after Flodden, because it 
‘*represents the whole nation as in decay’’ (p. 206). But this poem, in which 
Dunbar maintains that a greedy mercantilism has ruined the nobility and 
Scotland ——: would be bitterly ironic after Flodden, which ruined the 
nobility and Scotland in a much more drastic way. And in any case Dunbar 
refers to the court in his usual way, which he would hardly do if the king were 
dead. 

Some of the poems which modern editors have attributed to Dunbar were 
undeniably written after 1513. But there is no need to consider them here, 
since they lack any manuscript authority and have not been generally accepted 
into the canon. 
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lowing conclusions. Since the earliest poem that we can date (‘‘The 
Thrissil and the Rois,’’ 1502-03) shows a high degree of technical 
proficiency, it is very probable that Dunbar was writing poetry 
before 1500.*7 But, since a third of Dunbar’s surviving poems can 
be dated after 1500, while none of his poems can be dated before 
that year, it seems unlikely that more than a few of the eighty-four 
poems in the canon were written before 1500. After 1513 Dunbar 
is silent: while there is a possibility that he turned his mind to more 
mundane matters, the natural presumption is that he died not long 
after Flodden. The hypothesis that he continued to write but that 
his poems were not preserved can probably be discarded, in view of 
the considerable fame which he had acquired by 1513. Instead of 
following the tradition, then, of putting from nine to fourteen of 
Dunbar’s poems before 1500, and from ten to twenty-three after 
1513,'* we should place them all in the period 1500-13, while 
admitting the possibility that a few of them may have beer. written 
before 1500. 

All this time, however, we have been ignoring ‘‘Quhen the 
Governour Past in France,’’ a poem which is attributed to Dunbar 
in one of its two manuscripts, and which was almost certainly not 
written before 1517. If the manuscript attribution is correct, as 
it has generally been taken to be, we have here definite proof that 
Dunbar was alive and was writing poetry some years after 1513. 
There is no positive biographical evidence to prove that this is 
impossible: all we know is that he was alive in 1513, when the 
Treasurer’s Accounts record a payment to him, and that Lyndsay 
refers to him as dead in The Testament of the Papyngo, which was 
printed in 1530. But there are some considerations suggesting that 
a date of death close to 1513 is much more probable. In the first 
place, there is the argument from silence: in none of the numerous 
Seottish records which have survived from the period 1513-30 is 
Dunbar’s name mentioned.’® The possibility that he was alive but 


17 This is borne out by the fact that Douglas includes Dunbar’s name in the 
list of poets he gives in his Palace of Honour, which is usually dated 1501 
(see Baxter, p. 95, n. 2), although the evidence for this date is not completely 
reliable. 

18 See, for instance, Schipper’s edition, the Scottish Text Soc. edition (1, 
elvii-clxxii), and Baxter (who is wisely much more tentative in assigning dates 
to the poems). The figures I have given include attributions, and are hence 
slightly swollen. A further confusion is introduced by the fact that both 
Schipper and the Scottish Text Soc. editors use 1503, the date of James’s 
marriage, as the dividing line, instead of 1500. But they unite in dating some 
poems early in James’s reign. 

19Tt has been suggested that this is due to the incomplete state of the 
Treasurer’s Accounts for this period: they are not extant for the periods 
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inconspicuous is made more unlikely, perhaps, by the size of his 
pension. The pension of eighty pounds that he was granted in 
1510 was an extremely large one, and so proves that Dunbar was 
not a humble and unnoticed figure. Some of Dunbar’s court hopes 
may have died with James in 1513, of course, but his poems show 
that he was on close terms with the queen, and he could have ex- 
pected protection from her or from the notably generous regent, 
Albany. Dunbar’s poems (the moving ‘‘Welcome to the Lord 
Treasurer,’’ for instance) indicate that he would not willingly have 
foregone access to the royal coffers. 

Lyndsay’s The Testament of the Papyngo also seems to show that 
Dunbar died not long after 1513. In this poem Lyndsay, writing 
on the familiar theme of dead poets, speaks of Chaucer, Gower, 
and Lydgate, and then asks: 


quho can now the workis cuntrafait 
Off Kennedie, with termes aureait? 
Or of Dunbar, quhilk language had at large, 
As maye be sene in tyll his golden targe?2° 


He then goes on to speak at greater length and with more feeling 
about the last of his list, Douglas. If Lyndsay followed the usual 
custom of listing the poets in chronological order, as seems prob- 
able, we can then gather a little more evidence about Dunbar’s 
death.24, Kennedy is mentioned in Dunbar’s ‘‘Lament for the 
Makaris’’ (1505-08) as being ‘‘In poynt of dede,’’ and there is no 
record of his having been alive after 1508, while Douglas died in 
1522. The presumption, then, is that Dunbar died before 1522, and 
it is also noteworthy that Lyndsay groups him with Kennedy, and 
speaks of them only as being former poets, while he speaks of 
Douglas’s death as if it had been a fairly recent event. 

It remains, then, to consider the evidence of the poem ‘‘Quhen 
the Governour Past in France.’’ It is a forty-line poem, of no 
literary value, in which the poet laments the chaotic and factional 


from August 1513 to June 1515, from September 1518 to June 1522, from 
April 1524 to August 1525, or from August 1527 to August 1529. This is 
possible, of course, but they are extant from June 1515 to September 1518 
and do not mention Dunbar, whereas in the Accounts from 1501 to 1513 Dun- 
bar’s name occurs every year (except for the years 1509-10, for which the 
Accounts are not extant). In any case, the other records, which have survived 
more completely for the period 1513-30, are equally silent. 

20 Works, ed. Douglas Hamer, Scottish Text Soc., 3rd Ser. 1, 2, 6, 8 (Edin- 
burgh, 1931-36), 1, 56 (lines 15-18). This em was probably written in 
1529-30: see Hamer, I, 65-67. It is possible, however, that the prologue, 
from which this passage is taken, was composed earlier. 

21 The line ‘‘Quintyng, Mersar, Rowle, Henderson, hay, & holland’’ can 
safely be disregarded, since Lyndsay extracted all these names from Dunbar’s 
‘*Lament for the Makaris.’’ 
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state of the kingdom, and the stupidity of the Scots, including 
himself: ‘‘We are so beistlie, dull, and ignorant, / Our rudnes 
may nocht lichtlie be correctit....’’ The poet calls upon God for 
merey and protection, the refrain being ‘‘For, but thy help, this 
kynrik is forlorne.’’ It seems certain that this poem dates from 
after 1513, since it refers fairly explicitly (‘‘Help this pure realme 
in partiis all devydit’’) to the anarchy that devastated Scotland 
after Flodden. And there seems no reason to question the accuracy 
of the colophon in Maitland Folio, which states that the poem was 
written ‘‘quhen the gouernour past in fraunce.’’ The ‘‘gouer- 
nour’’ here is John Stewart, Duke of Albany, who was regent and 
governor of Scotland from 1515 to 1524. He arrived in Scotland 
in 1515 and partially sueceeded in restoring order in the realm, 
but he left for France in June, 1517, and there was a consequent 
renewal of chaos in Scotland. He returned to Scotland in 1521, 
went back again to France in 1522, returned to Scotland in 1528, 
and finally left Scotland for good in 1524. So when all of Dunbar’s 
editors date ‘‘Quhen the Governour Past in France’’ in June, 1517, 
they are giving a terminus a quo rather than a provable date: 
there is no proof that the colophon refers to Albany’s first absence 
from Scotland, nor is there any reason for assuming that the poem 
was written immediately after Albany had sailed away. All that 
can be said is that the poem almost certainly dates from the period 
1517-24. 

But if the poem must be given this comparatively late date, there 
is still the question of whether or not it was written by Dunbar. 
The bibliographical evidence seems generally to point towards his 
authorship. The poem exists in two manuscripts: the late six- 
teenth-century Maitland Folio, where it is attributed to Dunbar (the 
eolophon in full reads ‘‘Quod dunbar quhen the gouernour past 
in fraunce’’); and the early seventeenth-century Reidpeth MS., 
where it bears no attribution. Reidpeth is an inferior manuscript, 
being only a partial copy of Maitland Folio, and has no independ- 
ent authority, so that it is dangerous to attach any importance to 
its silence on this point. One might speculate, nevertheless, that 
since its seribe, John Reidpeth, was evidently particularly inter- 
ested in Dunbar’s poems, and since he elsewhere follows the colo- 
phons in Maitland Folio, he may have left ‘‘Quhen the Governour 
Past in France’’ anonymous through something more than inad- 
vertence. But this is too shaky an argument to be of much im- 
portance. 
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When we look at the internal evidence for and against Dunbar’s 
authorship, however, the situation is completely different. It is 
admittedly dangerous to draw conclusions from internal evidence 
here: Dunbar wrote so many different types of poems in so many 
different styles, and had so many imitators, that it is never possible, 
I think, to attribute poems to him solely on the basis of internal 
evidence, and it is at least very difficult to deny the authenticity 
of poems which are attributed to him in the manuscripts. One 
trait, though, which is a characteristic of all his poems is simply 
competence. Dunbar’s great gift is his craftsmanship, his un- 
flagging technical skill. Even in his long religious poems, which 
seem today the least attractive part of his work, he is almost always 
vivid, precise, and lucid, never clumsy or inept. Inept, however, 
is the only word for ‘‘Quhen the Governour Past in France,’’ as a 
quotation will show. 

Thow, that on rude us ransounit and redemit, 

Rew on our syn, befoir your sicht decydit; 

Spair our trespas, quhilk may nocht be expremit, 

For breif of justice, for we may nocht abyd it, 

Help this pure realme in partiis all devydit! 

Us succour send, that war the croun of thorne, 

That with the gift of grace it may be gydit! 

For, but thy help, this kinrik is forlorne. 
Some sort of sense can be made of this, particularly if breif is 
taken in the legal sense, ‘‘a summary of the facts of a case’’ 
(though the OED gives no authority for this meaning before 1631), 
but no one will deny its badness. There are some specific and 
obvious blemishes—the vagueness and lack of clarity of lines 2-4, 
for instance, the clumsily handled caesuras in these same lines, and 
the awkward repetition of for in the fourth line—but more gen- 
erally there is here, as throughout the poem, a total lack of any 
redeeming qualities. It would be tedious to catalogue at length 
the flaws in the poem’s other stanzas, but it is worth noting that 
their tone, a mixture of whining servility and currish snapping, 
is not at all typical of Dunbar. 

More tangible evidence is given by the metrics of this poem. 
One of the qualities which distinguish Dunbar most sharply from 
the general run of fifteenth-century poetry is his metrical virtu- 
osity, while one of the most obvious characteristics of ‘‘Quhen the 
Governour Past in France’’ is its metrical incompetence. The last 
stanza is perhaps the worst: 


Lord! hald thy hand, that strikken hes so soir; 
Have of us pietie eftir our punytioun; 

And gif us grace the to greif no moir, 

And gar us mend with pennance and contritioun; 
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And to thy vengeance mak non additioun, 
As thow that of michtis may to morne; 

Fra cair to confort thow mak restitutioun, 
For, but thy help, this kynrik is forlorne. 


These lines ean be tortured into some sort of pentameter, but the 
third and sixth lines are obviously missing a syllable, and the fifth 
line can be read only by making vengeance trisyllablic, though it 
is clearly dissyllabie in the earlier part of the poem (Dunbar 
himself rhymes it with defence in the ‘‘Epetaphe for Donald 
Owre’’). And I ean see no possible way in which the fifth and 
seventh lines ean be made to rhyme. Unfortunately, the metrical 
harshness and erudity of this stanza matches perfectly its banality. 

Here again, I think, we must return to David Laing, who wrote, 
in the supplement of his edition of Dunbar: 


It seems to be so extraordinary that no reference nor even the slightest allu- 
sion to Dunbar should be discovered of a date subsequent to the partial pay- 
ment of his pension in May 1513, that I have long felt inclined to hazard the 
conjecture, that, having accompanied the King, he may have actually shared 
in his fate at Floddon.... If [‘‘Quhen the Governour Past in France’’]... 
was for a certainty written by Dunbar, this would render any such conjectures 
very idle; but it is quite possible that this poem (which occurs only in one 
manuscript) may have been ascribed to him by mistake.... (I, 292) 


Whether Dunbar actually died at Flodden is not now ascertainable, 
but it seems to me that Laing is almost certainly correct in sug- 
gesting that he died around 1513.22 As Laing says, all of the 
evidence, with the solitary exception of ‘‘Quhen the Governour 
Past in France,’’ points overwhelmingly to this conclusion, and I 
hope I have shown the unlikelihood of this poem’s being authentic. 

As a cautionary conclusion, it should be emphasized that the 
different dates arrived at here are only approximate. In giving 
Dunbar’s birth date as ec. 1456 the chances are greatly in favor of 
our being correct within two or three years, but the possibility of 
his having been born in the early 1450’s, or even in 1460, cannot 
be completely ruled out. The suggested date of death, ¢. 1513, is 
probably more precise: Dunbar may well have died in 1514 or even 
1515, but a date much later seems very unlikely. We are on safe 
ground, I think, in assigning Dunbar’s poems to the period 1500-13, 


22 Oddly enough, Laing’s suggestion has been almost completely ignored by 
later scholars, — because it was in his supplement. Mackenzie, in the 
introduction to his edition, does say ‘‘if he wrote the poem Quhen the Gover- 
nour Past in France’’ (p. xxiii), thus casting some doubt on Dunbar’s author- 
ship of it, but elsewhere he treats the poem as undoubtedly authentic. Patrick 
Cruttwell, in The Age of Chaucer (ed. Boris Ford [London, 1954], p. 175) 
states that Dunbar ‘‘had died by 1513,’’ but this is apparently a slip, since 
elsewhere in the volume (p. 475) Dunbar’s dates are given as ‘‘c. 1460-c. 
1520.’’ Cruttwell presumably confuses a terminus a quo with a terminus 


ad quem. 
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if we remember, first, that a very few of the extant poems may have 
been written before 1500, and second, that it is quite possible that 
he wrote many other poems before 1500 which have simply not 
survived. 











On Dating Matthew Arnold's “General Note-books” 
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I 


In 1902 Viscountess Sandhurst, Matthew Arnold’s daughter, 
published Matthew Arnold’s Notebooks, a small, pocket-sized 
book printing a selection of the quotations that Arnold jotted 
down from memory in yearly pocket memorandum books. Lady 
Sandhurst prints only his jottings for every fifth year; she does 
not identify the sources of the quotations or make any comment 
on her father’s use of the notebooks except to remember his 
saying that they would make a volume of priceless worth were they 
ever collected and printed. The notebooks had little effect on 
Arnold scholarship in the early part of the twentieth century, but 
in the 1930’s one notices an uneasiness about them among scholars. 
They speak of the promised appearance of the complete notebooks 
and suggest that their own conclusions may have to be modified in 
the light of the expected publication. They waited from 1928 until 
1952, when Howard Foster Lowry, Karl Young, and Waldo Hilary 
Dunn published The Note-books of Matthew Arnold with nearly 
all of the quotations identified and all of the repetitions retained. 
In addition to the notebooks, the editors printed two other provoc- 
ative bodies of source material on Arnold: his yearly reading 
lists and two previously unknown ‘‘General Note-books.’’ 

In their ‘‘Preface’’ to the complete edition, the editors remark 
that the notebooks ‘‘show much of the journey of [Arnold’s] mind 
and mark a few moments .. . in his personal history,’’? but the stu- 
dent of Arnold does not find erities scurrying about to correct and 
revise estimates of Arnold on the basis of them. For two reasons 
the Note-books have not directly and immediately affected our 
reading of Arnold. First, the notebooks have little overt relation 


1 Matthew Arnold’s Notebooks, with a Segagl by the Hon. Mrs. Wode- 
house [Viscountess Sandhurst] (London, 1902), p. 

2 Howard Foster Lowry, Karl Young, and Waldo Hilary Dunn, eds., The 
Note-books of Matthew Arnold (London, 1952), p. xii. Subsequent references 
are documented in the text as NB followed by page number. 
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to Arnold’s poetry or essays. Arnold jotted down the notes in 
his years as a critic (i.e., after 1860), but they are the sub-founda- 
tion to his essays rather than the visible working basis from which 
the essays grew. One does not find, for instance, the outline for 
or the quotations used in the first series of Essays in Criticism. 
What one does find is a state of mind which formed the notebooks 
and which also formed the critical essays. Second, the Note-books 
have not revolutionized Arnold studies, because fully one-fifth of 
the material is found in two ‘‘General Note-books’’ which bear no 
date. To what part of the journey of Arnold’s mind do these 
refer? What moments in his personal history do they mark? 
When it comes time to remake the ‘‘biography of Arnold’s mind,’’ 
where will these general notebooks fit in? I am interested in the 
simple problem of dating these collections of extracts, although 
I cannot avoid noticing the relationship between the thought of the 
notebooks and Arnold’s essays. 

The two general notebooks differ markedly from the yearly 
lists of extracts and therefore have a different value. Typically, 
Arnold’s yearly notebooks contain single sentences, running to 
fuller form only when Arnold quotes from contemporary news- 
papers or reviews. Thus, the notebook for 1866 begins with single 
sentences from De Imitatione Christi and from Goethe’s Maximen 
und Reflexionen, perceptions of Joubert and Bonstetten quoted 
from two of Sainte-Beuve’s books, a phrase from George Sand, 
two lines of Goethe’s poetry, a sentence from the preface to Renan’s 
Etudes d’histoire religieuse, three sentences from scattered parts 
of Obermann, a phrase from the Book of Common Prayer, and two 
Biblical quotations. In short, the seventy-seven short notes for the 
year justify the Library of Congress classification which places 
the Note-books on the same shelf as Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. 
It is another monument of Victorian electicism. In the ‘‘General 
Note-books,’’ however, we find six pages from Burke’s Correspond- 
ence, eleven pages of Arnold’s own translations from Goethe’s Aus 
meinem Leben, and eight pages from Renan’s ‘‘De |’Avenir Re- 
ligieux des Sociétés Modernes.’’ Clearly these extracts were not 
made, as appears the case for the yearly lists, from memory 
or chance reading. The ‘‘General Note-books’’ reflect a more 
thorough, if not a deeper, interest in the subjects they quote. 

A close reading of these two general notebooks shows that Arnold 
made the first collection between 1860 and 1865. The second 


3 Lionel Trilling, Matthew Arnold (New York, 1955), p. 9. 
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notebook, although it includes extracts probably made during 
the late 1860’s most evidently mirrors Arnold’s thought between 
1876 and 1888. I suggest these dates on the basis of three types of 
evidence: (1) Arnold extracts from books and articles published 
before or during these periods; (2) the quotations in the undated 
notebooks often duplicate quotations in the dated books and show 
the same interest as the dated books; and (3) the extracts show 
Arnold’s special interests which can be dated by reference to the 
essays. 


0 


In the ‘‘General Note-books, No. 1’’ all of the quotations come 
from books published before 1865 despite the fact that the editors 
list publishing dates after 1865. The editors identify a long 
Latin quotation on Joachim de Flore in the new edition of the 
Acta Sanctorum published in Paris in 1866; they locate phrases 
from George Sand’s La Daniella in an edition published in 1869; 
they cite Charles Clément’s Michel-Ange, Léonard de Vinci, 
Raphaél, avec une étude sur l’art en Italie avant le xvi* siécle in an 
edition published in 1867; for one extract, they refer the reader to 
Renan’s L’Avenir de la science—Pensées de 1848, which Renan 
first published in 1890, two years after Arnold’s death. But 
Arnold could have seen all of this material—and there is good 
evidence that he did see it—before 1865. 

Arnold need not have used the new edition of the Acta Sanctorwm 
being published during the 1860’s for his information on Joachim de 
Flore. In the first series of Essays in Criticism he mentions the 
old edition of the Acta and locates it in the British Museum,‘ a 
place where Arnold, according to his yearly lists, did some of his 
reading (NB, pp. 572-3). Arnold entered Sand’s La Daniella, 
first published in 1857,° on his reading list for August 1858 (NB, 
p. 573). Clément’s book on Michelangelo and Italian art, origin- 
ally published in 1861,° is on Arnold’s reading list for October 
1862 (NB, p. 568) and the book is crossed off the reading list for 
January 1863 as read (NB, p. 569). 


4 Essays in Criticism, 3rd ed. (London, 1875), p. 227. For publishing in- 
formation on the Acta Sanctorum see the article ‘‘Bollandists’’ in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1907), u, 630-639. 

5 Thiéme, Bibliographie de la littérature francaise de 1800 a 1980 (Paris, 
1933), 1, 700. 

6 Catalogue general des livres imprimés de la Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris, 
1907), xxrx, 1033. 
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Persuasive evidence that the general notebook was made before 
1865 comes on identification of the quotation the editors cite in 
Renan’s L’Avenir de la science. In the introduction to the 1890 
edition Renan explains that although the work was written in white 
heat in 1848, he did not publish it then but rather mined it 
throughout his career and especially during the ten years follow- 
ing the revolution.’ Arnold’s extract differs from the 1890 text. 
Arnold copies, ‘‘Elever et cultiver les esprits, vulgariser les 
grands résultats des sciences naturelles et philologiques, tel est le 
seul moyen de faire comprendre et accepter les idées nouvelles de la 
eritique’’ (NB, p. 480), but Renan’s text in the 1890 publication 
omits the italicized words. Arnold’s text, however, is exactly 
the same that Renan published in his Etudes d’histoire religieuse 
in the year 1857.*° Arnold listed the work on religious history in 
October of 1862 (NB, p. 568) and repeated it and crossed it off 
as read from the reading list of January 1863. The work is also 
crossed off a general reading list for 1863 (NB, p. 572). 

Further, Arnold made extracts for his dated notebooks in the 
early sixties from three of these four works which the editors 
cite as being published after 1865. These three thus provide me 
with evidence that the general notebooks can be dated by cross 
reference to the dated books. Arnold first extracts from Renan’s 
Etudes d’histoire religieuse in 1863 (NB, p. 19) when he copies 
the same sentence found in the general notebooks about the duty 
of criticism that the editors cite in the 1890 text of L’Avenir de la 
science. In 1864 he copies another two sentences from the intro- 
duction of the Etudes which he repeats in 1865, 1866, and 1867. 
Arnold quotes exactly the same sentences from Clément’s study of 
Italian art in the notebook for 1863 that he includes in the general 
notebook; George Sand’s La Daniella is quoted in the books for 
1859, 1862, 1864, 1865, and the first of the general notebooks. Of 
the ten short quotations at the beginning of the first general note- 
book, seven are duplicated in the yearly notebooks between the years 
1859 and 1865.?° Twenty-seven other quotations in the ‘‘General 


7 Henriette Psichari, ed., Oeuvres complétes de Ernest Renan (Paris, [1947]), 
1, 722. 

8 Oewvres, m1, 965. 

® See Oeuvres, vu, 160. 

10 All quotations from the ‘‘General Note-books’’ are on NB, p. 439. The 
quotation from Purgatorio is also given in the notebooks for 1859 (p. 8) 
and 1862 (p. 15); the Bonstetten quotation from Sainte-Beuve’s Causerses du 
lundi is listed in 1861 (p. 12), 1862 (p. 14), 1864 (p. 24), 1865 (p. 30), 1866 (p. 
34), 1867 (p. 47), 1870 (p. 120), 1875 (p. 227), and 1878 (p. 292); a second 
quotation from the same writer is noted in 1862 (p. 14); a quotation 
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Notebooks, No. 1”’ are also found in the yearly notebooks Arnold 
made between the years 1857 and 1865. 

Furthermore, the writers whom Arnold quotes most frequently 
in the first of the general notebooks—Sainte-Beuve, Goethe, Renan, 
and Burke—are writers in whom he was especially interested during 
the early 1860’s. Sainte-Beuve appears most frequently on 
Arnold’s reading lists between 1860 and 1865. After 1865 the 
French critic disappears from the reading lists until 1881 (after 
his death), when Arnold began a systematic re-reading of the 
Causeries du lundi. The yearly quotations from Sainte-Beuve also 
decline after 1865, but the first of the general notebooks contains 
fifty-two quotations, nearly all from Chateaubriand et son groupe 
littéraire and the thirteenth and fourteenth volume of the Causeries. 
Is it not appropriate that Arnold, the fledgling critic during the 
years 1860-1865, should extract from the man whom he ealled his 
critical master? It is also appropriate that Arnold, near the time 
when he composed his first Essays in Criticism, should include 
forty-one quotations from Goethe, thirty-nine of which are trans- 
lations from Goethe’s Aus meinem Leben. While no one of the 
Essays in Criticism is devoted to Goethe, the German writer is a 
background figure in nearly all of them.” Renan, one of the writers 
‘‘with whom Arnold became increasingly familiar in the decade 
of the 1860’s,’’!? is quoted twenty-four times in the notebook, and 
Burke is quoted twenty times. 

After ten short quotations, the ‘‘General Note-books, No. 1”’ 
begins with eighteen extracts from Burke’s Correspondence and 
ends with two more. These extracts are a product, I believe, of 
an interest in Burke which Arnold developed in the early 1860’s. 
Arnold does not mention Burke in the political pamphlet England 
and the Italian Question (1859) although the context and the 
subject invite such reference. Not until Arnold prepared for 
regular publication his Popular Education of France (1861) does 
Burke appear in his writing. In the introduction and conclusion, 


from Joubert in Sainte-Beuve is also used in the yearly books for 
1862 (p. 15), 1864 (p. 24), 1865 (p. 30), 1866 (p. 34), 1867 (p. 47), 1869 
(p. 95), 1875 (p. 227), and 1878 (p. 292); a quotation a Chateaubriand et 
son groupe is listed in the book for 1862 (p. 14); the phrase from Sand’s La 
Daniella appears in 1859 (p. 8), 1862 (p. 14), 1864 (p. 24), 1865 (p. 30), 
1866 (p. 34), 1867 (p. 47); a question from a Maurice de Guérin letter is 
found also in the 1863 notebook (p. 17). 

11 See Edward K. Brown, Matthew Arnold: A Study in Conflict (Chicago, 
1946), pp. 85, 202. 

12 Fraser Nieman, ‘‘The Zeitgeist of Matthew Arnold,’?’ PMLA, Lxxu 
(1957), 987. 
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apparently written for the general publication of this educational 
report, Arnold employs Burke in support of his un-English ideas 
about state control of education and uses as an epigraph a sen- 
tence from Burke’s Thoughts on the Present Discontents. A 
French Eton, especially the section written in 1863, cites the Re- 
flections on the Revolution in France. In his letters during the 
sixties Arnold refers to Burke for the first time,* and ‘‘The Func- 
tion of Criticism at the Present Time’’ (1864) names Burke an ex- 
ample of the critical thinker needed in mid-Victorian England. 
Burke is mentioned once in Celtic Literature (1866-67) but not 
at all in Culture and Anarchy (1869). The references to Burke in 
the essays of the early sixties, then, make it extremely likely that 
Arnold copied his extracts from Burke’s letters during this 
period. 


In ‘‘The Function of Criticism’’ Arnold mistakenly dates Burke’s 
death in 1791 or 1792 rather than in 1797. Arnold praises Burke 
for having saturated ‘‘politics with thought,’’ and for ‘‘living in 
a world . . . of ideas, not the world of catechwords and party habits.’’ 
He praises Burke for his disinterestedness. ‘‘He can close a mem- 
orandum,’’ Arnold writes, ‘‘on the best means of combating [the 
French Revolution], some of the last pages he ever wrote .. . with 
these striking words.’’ Arnold then quotes most of the final para- 
graph of Burke’s Thoughts on French Affairs ;\* Burke’s Thoughts, 
however, was far from being ‘‘some of the last pages he ever wrote.’’ 
Burke died in 1797, but the Thoughts was written in 1791. Dating 
the extracts which Arnold makes from Burke’s Correspondence as 
being copied in the notebooks before 1864 accounts for such an 
error. 


13 Arnold does not mention Burke in his letters to Clough, although there 
are statements with Burkean overtones. See Howard Foster Lowry, ed., 
Matthew Arnold’s Letters to Arthur Hugh Clough (London, 1932), pp. 68, 
78, 135. In his letters to his family Arnold first mentions Burke in 1862 
and 1864. See Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888, ed. George W. E. 
Russell (New York, 1895), 1, 191, 249-250. 

14 Essays in Criticism, p. 17; The Works of the Right Honorable Edmund 
Burke, 6th ed. (Boston, 1880), 1v, 377. The italics are added by Arnold: 
‘‘The evil is stated, in my opinion, as it exists. The remedy must be where 
power, wisdom, and information, I hope, are more united with good intentions 
than they can be with me. I have done with this subject, I believe, for ever. 
It has given me many anxious moments for the last two years. If @ great 
change is to be made in human affairs, the minds of men will be fitted to it; 
the general opinions and feelings will draw that way. Every fear, every hope 
will forward it; and then they who persist in opposing this mighty current in 
human affairs, will appear rather to resist the decrees of Providence itself, 
than the mere designs of men. They will not be resolute and firm, but 
perverse and obstinate.’’ 
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Arnold heads one of the Burkean extracts, ‘‘Burke to his son 
on the efforts in England for the French Princes. 1791. September.’’ 
The extract is as follows: 

I shall not wholly relax. I shall make one effort more, and that shall be my 
last. Wisdom and religion dictate that we should follow events, and not 
attempt to lead, much less to force them. Non mihi res. This lesson I learn 
late, but you should learn it early. Be cheerful and composed, and all will 
be well, according to the dispositions of a power much wiser than we are 
(NB, p. 442). 

This extract bears distinct similarity to the sentences which Arnold 
quotes in ‘‘The Function of Criticism.’’ In both we find the 
appeal to ‘‘intelligence’’ which Arnold praises. In both Burke 
admits the possibility of his own error, the possibility of going 
counter to the divine tactic of history and providence. The one 
distinct dissimilarity—that the one effort more, presumably the 
Thoughts on French Affairs of December 1791, would be the last— 
Arnold adds in his own comment. To be sure, Burke writes in the 
Thoughts, ‘‘I have done with this subject, I believe, for ever,’’ 
but the statement has not the finality of ‘‘I shall make one effort 
more, and that shall be my last’’ of the letter. I would suggest, 
then, that Arnold copied the extract in his notebooks sometime 
before November 1864, when he first published ‘‘The Function 
of Criticism.’’ Remembering the letter in the back of his mind, 
Arnold copied the statement from the Thoughts and added ‘‘some 
of the last pages he ever wrote’’ on the strength of Burke’s letter 
to his son. 

Of the twenty extracts from Burke’s correspondence, eighteen are 
copied at the beginning of the ‘‘General Note-books, No. 1.’’ Two 
are added at the end of the notebook with the heading, ‘‘Supple- 
ment to extracts from Burke’s Correspondence.’’ The last notes 
continue from the same page where Arnold broke off at the begin- 
ning of the notebook. The Burke quotations thus frame a note- 
book whose contents reflect Arnold’s reading and interests between 
the years 1860 and 1865. Ascribing the first general notebook to 
this period is possible on more accurate dating of the material 
it contains, on comparison with the dated sections of the note- 
books, and on the interest revealed by the notebook itself. 


bias 


While the first of the ‘‘General Note-books’’ is the product 
of the thinking which produced the first Essays in Criticism, 
the second notebook, although it cannot be as precisely pinpointed 
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in time, seems to belong to the period during which Arnold wrote 
his Mixed Essays (1879) and his second series of Essays in Crit- 
icism (1888). 

The first extracts in the second notebook probably were made 
in the late 1860’s, but almost immediately the material quoted 
forces a date of compilation after 1876. The notebook, therefore, 
dates after the Oxford lectures, after Culture and Anarchy, and 
after Arnold’s religious books. On his reading list for 1866 Arnold 
enters, and crosses off as read, Mozart’s letters (NB, p. 580). The 
second notebook begins with five extracts from these letters which 
are quoted nowhere else. The first periodical references in the 
second notebook come from the Revue des Deux Mondes of October 
1866 and July 1868. While Arnold in his dated notebooks often 
quotes periodicals ten or twenty years old, he could not have 
entered these notes until after publication of the magazine. 
A whole spate’ of contemporary references early in the second of 
the general notebooks, therefore, force it to be dated later. He 
quotes the introduction of Renan’s Questions contemporaines, first 
published in 1868, and George Sand’s Journal d’un voyageur 
pendant la guerre, published in 1871. The last twenty-six pages 
must be dated after 1884 since Arnold quotes an article by J. R. 
Seely which the Contemporary Review published in November 
1884 (NB, p. 523). The last thirty-five pages follow the publica- 
tion of Renan’s ‘‘Lettre 4 un ami d’Allemagne”’ in the Journal des 
Débats of April 1879, and the last forty-three pages of the fifty- 
seven page notebook must be later than 1876, the date of publication 
of an article on Beethoven in Macmillan’s Magazine. On the 
evidence of publishing date, consequently, Arnold copied the notes 
for the second book after 1876. 


Comparing the material in the second notebook with the dated 
collections further shows that the extracts were made in the last 
decade of Arnold’s life. Seven of the first thirteen extracts (the 
Mozart letters are the only exception) are also found in the note- 
books for the years 1877 through 1882. Arnold may have made 
extracts from the letters of Gray and Keats near 1880, when he 
published his essays on these two poets (NB, p. 596). Quotations 
from the early volumes of Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries parallel the 
reappearance of the early volumes of the French critic on the read- 
ing lists in the 1880’s. A quotation from Burke which Arnold 
uses in ‘‘A Word About America’’ (1882) also appears in this 
second notebook. The most likely date, therefore, for this book 
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is the period between 1876 and 1888 with the majority of the items 
being entered after 1880. 


When Viscountess Sandhurst first offered her sample of Arnold’s 
notebooks, Paul Elmer More ealled it ‘‘the critie’s breviary.’’* 
The two general notebooks, which More could not have seen, are, 
I believe, the very breviary behind the first and second series 
of Arnold’s Essays in Criticism. For the period of composition 
of these two books, 1860-1865 and 1880-1888, they are Arnold’s 
own listing of the best that had been thought and said. Although 
they are not the material for these essays, they show the moral 
and intellectual culture of the same mind. 


15 Quoted in ‘‘ Preface,’’ Note-books, p. ix. 














The Unity of Pope’s Essay on Criticism 


By ARTHUR FENNER, JR. 
University of Notre Dame 


This paper will undertake to defend the novel proposition that 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism, quite apart from its character as a piece 
of critical writing, is a rather admirably unified poem in its own 
right. 

Certainly few critics in two centuries and a half have thought 
that it is. From Addison and Johnson (who admire it), through 
Hazlitt, De Quincey, Leslie Stephen, and Saintsbury (who do not), 
critics have casually noted its lack of order and connection as an 
obvious fact. Our own times are more favorable again to Pope, 
but in this particular the standard opinion is still almost universal. 
Printed discussions of the Essay are usually not concerned with its 
structure as a poem; half of those concerned with its structure as 
theory fail to find unity ;? and of course all notices-in-passing take 
the established dogma on faith. 

Unity of any kind would represent a singular triumph of form, on 
Pope’s part, over materials which had baffled the efforts of virtually 
all his predecessors. The Ars Poetica of Horace, according to 


1 Austin Warren deals with the doctrine and its antecedents, Alexander 
Pope as Critic and Humanist (Princeton, 1929), Chap. I; R. K. Root, with the 
doctrine, The Poetical Career of Alexander Pope (Princeton, 1938), Chap. I; and 
William Empson, with brilliant local effects, ‘‘ Wit in the Essay on Criticism,’’ 
Hudson Review, 1 (1950), 559-577. The single exception, a criticism of the 
poem as a whole which I shall discuss at the end of this paper, is by Maynard 
Mack, The Augustans (New York, 1950), pp. 20-23. 

2 Against the charge that the poem is ‘‘a potpourri of Augustan clichés,’’ 
E. N. Hooker finely demonstrates the coherence and profundity of the theory 
of wit it expresses. In doing so he leaves the implication that such coherence 
also belongs to the poem itself, but he does not pursue the idea. ‘‘Cliché’’ is 
the object of his attack, not ‘‘potpourri’’; see ‘‘Pope on Wit: the Essay on 
Criticism’’ in The Seventeenth Century, R. F. Jones et al., (Stanford, 1951), 
pp. 225-246. G. Wilson Knight’s rapid paraphrase is intended to indicate co- 
herence in the doctrine, Laureate of Peace (New York, 1955), pp. 40-43. 

On the other hand George Sherburn notes a lack of structure, though less 
than usual in Pope, The Best of Pope, rev. ed. (New York, 1940), p. 394. 
Emile Audra finds abrupt reversals of intention, confused development, and 
irresolution (flottement) in the thought, L’Influence frangaise dans l’oeuvre 
de Pope (Paris, 1931), pp. 215-218. W. J. Bate summarizes ‘‘the topics dis- 
eussed’’ in an outline, but fails to assimilate into it three considerable pas- 
sages, and agrees with Samuel Johnson that Dar gy om might easily exchange 
places, Criticism: The Major Texts (New York, 1952), pp. 172-173. 
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modern scholars, is not without a plan—though there is much 
disagreement on its details.* But until this century Horace has 
been considered rather formless, and certainly the series of verse 
manuals that follow his lead are unsystematie as ‘‘thought.’’ The 
aim is not to analyze poetry, or anything else, and deduce precepts 
from the analysis; but rather to express, as charmingly and memo- 
rably as possible, those scraps of observation and precept, assembled 
from every possible source, which good sense or authority has cer- 
tified as true. Without a single theory as a framework for their 
poems, writers of verse ‘‘arts of poetry,’’ from the Renaissance on- 
ward, have endeavored to achieve continuity of other kinds. A 
first step, of course, was to build verse paragraphs by grouping 
related sententiae together or by amplifying single points with 
details and examples. But cementing the paragraphs together was 
more difficult. Relationships of contrariety or consequence could 
be arranged only here and there, and the poets scarcely seem able 
to contrive any others. The main difficulty in such poems, as 
Geoffrey Tillotson observes,‘ is to make the transitions. 

In this difficulty poets very often seized upon two simple formal 
patterns which had been in vogue for critical treatises throughout 
classical and medieval times: a history, usually of poetry, and a 
catalogue, usually of tropes or literary genres. Each of these 
supplied a frame on which the poet could hang a great load of 
precept and observation, with an obvious—if somewhat artificial— 
show of continuity and structure. But until An Essay on Criticism 
these stratagems were only moderately successful, and Horace 
and most of his successors, as if in acknowledgment that they failed 
to practice the unity they preached, couched their manuals in an 
informal style, and published them as epistles or essays.° The 
original master of this genre had been eminently charming, emi- 
nently memorable, and (at least in men’s minds) eminently dis- 
connected. His pupils continued the tradition. 


3 Several theories are described briefly by Allan H. Gilbert, Literary Criti- 
cism Plato to Dryden (New York, 1940), pp. 125-127. But it still seems to 
me that Horace slips through, and rambles widely outside, any fences analysts 
ean build for him. 

4On the Poetry of Pope, rev. ed. (Oxford, 1950), p. 48. 

5 That poets sought so earnestly after method and connection is, strictly 
speaking, only an assumption, a convenient way of describing the results, which 
are my real concern. The poets may in fact have written this way because they 
thought truth and familiarity justified their dicta, however assembled, or 
because they were imitating Horace in structural negligence, or for other 
reasons. 
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Vida opens Book III of his De Arte Poeticae (1527) by grandly 
announcing that he will, nunc autem, treat of Language and Style, 
‘‘the last stage of my course’’; but stage and course can mean in 
this context hardly more than page and book, and the conjunctions 
are the most perfunctory tag. The wandering path Vida has 
traveled over all kinds of territory in Books I and II could as well 
have led to any other place. Two hundred and fifty of his 1,750 
lines comprise a sort of history (the education of the young poet), 
and some coherence is given to another two hundred lines by a 
catalogue of the figures of speech, though it disappears and re- 
appears more than once. But at many other points Vida either 
fails to indicate any relation between ‘‘subject blocks’’ at all, or 
suggests that one subject has simply reminded him, somehow, of the 
next. 

Boileau has four passages of history in his Art Poetique (1674), 
and when well into his course he abruptly and stiffly imposes the 
structure of the genre-catalogue on a long passage (almost one-half 
of the poem). Elsewhere he is somewhat more successful than Vida 
in connecting one subject with the next, but there is no sense of 
over-all progression, or of any other functioning of these parts in 
a master design. 

Three English lords attempted ‘‘ Arts of Poetry’’ shortly before 
Pope: Mulgrave, Roscommon, and Lansdowne. The poem by 
Lansdowne is an interesting exception. It does have unity, and it 
shows how a simple prose outline can give order to a short work— 
the poem is only one hundred and five lines in length. Lans- 
downe’s catalogue of the three ‘‘parts’’ of poetry where extrava- 
gance is to be avoided—metaphors, hyperboles, and fables—and his 
little history of the improvement of poetry in this regard, com- 
prise all of his poem except the general introduction and the con- 
clusion. But the two other verse manuals are much longer and have 
a much wider subject to cover, and they are both conspicuously 
faulty at the connections. 

In An Essay on Translated Verse sixty lines are usually as many 
as Roscommon can weld together; between these larger units there 
is only the faintest connection, or none. His anecdote of a doc- 
tor, which he borrowed from Boileau and probably inserted while 


6 John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, An Essay upon Poetry, 1682; Went- 
worth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, An Essay on Translated Verse, 1684; 
George Granville, Baron Lansdowne, An Essay upon Unnatural Flights in 
Poetry, 1701. All three are reprinted in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn (Oxford, 1908), m1, 286-296, 297-309, m1, 292-295. 
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the poem was awaiting publication, is a lively picture of mistaken 
talents, but it would do just as well in another place, or another 
poem. This passage is abruptly followed by one on the faults of 
needy and of wealthy authors; then, again abruptly, a contrast 
between genuine inspiration and mere ‘‘possession’’; then, the 
great ancients’ license to seem to trifle, and so on. 

If in Roscommon transitions are often lacking, in Mulgrave they 
are often all too evident. He moves from one topic to another 
with a self-conscious ‘‘Here rest, my Muse,’’ or ‘‘Let’s cast a view 
on... .’’ After opening on the theme that genius is divine, and 
fancy without judgment mad, he declares, without any warning 
whatever: 


Here I should all the differing kinds reherse 
Of Poetry, with various sorts of Verse. 


The catalogue of genres which follows is pushed out of shape by 
the fact that the fifth on the list, drama, occupies more space than 
the preceding four put together. In fact this long fifth section 
makes us forget the catalogue framework, so that the sixth genre, 
the epic, appears as a surprise: 


By painfull steps we are at last got up 
Pernassus hill, upon whose Airy top 
The Epick Poets... 


It is well that Mulgrave got up to the epic poets, for he can now 
close his poem in a paean to Homer and Virgil, but his reader has 
had little sense of his getting there ‘‘by steps,’’ painful or other- 
wise. 

The tradition, then, that leads to Pope is a series of failures in 
order. Minor local successes have been achieved by ‘‘prose’’ 
means: the cement of transition, the catalogue, and the history. 
But one cannot find a more vital dramatic or poetic organization 
in any of these poems, or even an expository order, that unifies 
the whole. 


I 


In the second section of An Essay on Criticism Pope employs 
the device of the catalogue—to list not poetic genres but kinds of 
bad critics (289-473),” and he hangs on this frame the usual load 
of aphorism and example. But there is a very great difference 
between his catalogue and those of his predecessors. For one thing 
it is less a static list of familiar entities (epic, drama, satire, ete.) 


7 And of course the final hundred lines of the poem are a history of criticism. 
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than a procession of rather novel and interesting fools. More im- 
portant, the catalogue is part of the whole organization of Section 
II. It follows logically from what precedes it: The perfect judge 
will survey the whole, for it is that, and not the exactness of peculiar 
parts, that we call beauty. But La Mancha’s knight would advise 
sacrificing everything else in a play, just to get an armed tourna- 
ment into it. Thus crities offend by a love of parts (233-288). Then 
the catalogue, opening with further examples of this last. And all 
of its items are articulated into a whole by the fact that there is a 
clear, even a grammatical continuity running through the ‘‘topic 
sentences’’ at the head of each: 


Some to Conceit alone their taste confine, 289 
Others for Language all their care express, 305 
But most by Numbers judge a Poet’s song. 337 
[Avoid extremes of pleasure or offense at trifles.] 384 
Some foreign writers, some our own despise; 394 
Some...catch the spreading notion of the Town; 408-409 
Some judge of authors names, not works; 412 
The Learn’d...if the thron 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong; 425-427 
Some praise at morning what they blame at night; 430 
Some... [value] those of their own side or mind. 452 


Pope further organizes the series, and insures against tedium, 
by dividing bad critics into two kinds: those with specialties, and 
those with ulterior motives.* For these reasons the outlines of the 
catalogue simply do not obtrude themselves like a rack on which 
to hang the poet’s remarks. 

Pope does not need any such rack; elsewhere, he achieves con- 
tinuity without it to a quite satisfactory degree. Each paragraph 
has the internal unity of its separate topic, but at the same time 
its first lines bear a close relation of some sort to those that precede 
them, and its last to those that follow. For all its distinctness, each 
paragraph assists and is assisted by its neighbors and forms a link 
between them. 

Almost any passage might serve as illustration. Take two para- 
graphs from Section I, with the couplets coming before and after 
them : 


These leave the sense, their learning to display, 
And those explain the meaning quite away. 
You then whose judgment the right course would steer, 
Know well each ANCIENT’S proper character; 
[study Homer day and night.) . ae 
Still with itself compar’d, his text peruse; 


8 Boileau—and Mulgrave, following him—divide their catalogues between 
the lesser genres and the greater. The former does it with nothing but white 
space on his page and ‘‘Chant III’’; the latter inserts an elaborate pause 
to let his muse rest and gather strength. 
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And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse. 

When first young Maro in his boundless mind 
A work t’ outlast immortal Rome design’d, 
Perhaps he seem’d above the Critic’s law, 

. [and drew only from Nature, but ‘later he found 
Nature and Homer to be the same. Thereafter 
strict rules confined his work] . 

Learn hence for ancient rules a "just esteem ; 
To copy nature is to copy them. 

Some beauties yet no — can declare, 

For there’s a happiness as well as care. 


The first paragraph, a block of advice to study the ancients, flows 
from the paragraph above it as a consequence (‘‘ You, then, .. .’’) ; 
the advice is given to correct the abuses just noted. The second 
paragraph in the passage furnishes, of course, an example of the 
conduct which the first paragraph recommends. Thus each, as a 
unit, has its connection. But in addition, the edges of each block 
are cemented to the edges of those adjacent. At the head of the 
first paragraph Pope puts ‘‘you’’ in sharp and flattering contrast 
to the dull fools just described. At the head of the second, he 
concedes what might be said on the other side of the question he has 
raised: ‘‘True, young Virgil set out to be independent,’’ and of 
course Virgil, as immediate subject, also carries across the gap. 
At the third paragraph juncture there is a sharper contrariety ; 
Pope follows a firm commitment to the rules by a firm commitment 
to the je ne sais quoi, the beauty which no precepts can declare. 
This is not a clash, but the turning point in a pattern very frequent 
in Augustan didactic verse: a dialectical ‘‘zig-zag’’ across the 
golden mean, in which a doctrine is checked, and its limits firmly 
set, by the claims of the opposite doctrine. In the last line quoted 
Pope softens the sharpness of the turn by embracing both doctrines 
in a pair of terms: ‘‘For there’s a happiness as well as care.”’ 

If the main difficulty in such poems is to make the transitions, 
then Pope is constantly solving it. Whole paragraphs may be 
considered transitions, and the poem moves along smoothly from 
point to point. 


II 


But does it go anywhere that is important? And is there transi- 
tion between larger units than couplets and paragraphs? What 
is the movement through the three sections into which the poem 
is divided? Section I might be entitled ‘‘Principles of Criticism”’; 
II, ‘‘Applying Criticism to Poetry’’; and III, ‘‘Communicating 
Criticism to Poets.’’ There is this orderly sequence of topics, and 
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the poem has the kind of expository structure which might be 
represented in an outline with these three titles as its main heads. 
And these, incidentally, resemble the three-part division of classical 
treatises: Poesis, the general subject ; Poema, technical details; and 
Poeta, the qualities and duties of the poet (in this case, the critic). 
But there is much in each section which these titles do not cover. 
Section III is intent on more than those good manners in the critic 
which will make his strictures palatable; the object is his morals, 
and his heart, in general. To put it more specifically than these 
sub-titles do: the first section proposes the general basis for right 
judgment, and the second offers concrete examples of right judg- 
ment and wrong. But the third abandons concern about whether 
the critic is right or wrong (though it assumes he is right), and 
dwells on his motives and actions as a moral being. Section III 
would seem to represent a radical shift in purpose, from one de- 
cidedly professional and intellectual to one decidedly moral. But 
Pope does not write at this point as if he were adding another 
purpose to his first, like a new subject, but as if he were drawing 
the consequences of premises he has already established. Section 
III opens with 


LEARN then what Morats Critics ought to show. (560) 
Such an important ‘‘then’’ cannot be accounted for by the little 
four-line warning at the end of the previous section not to ‘‘mistake 
an author into vice.’’® The premises for this conclusion, and the 
transition from Section I to Section III, are embedded everywhere 
in Seetion IT. 

One way Pope builds up the proper ‘‘atmosphere’’ for turning 
to the critie’s morals is to make a gradual shift in the view he affords 
us of modern poets—from the ridiculous, to the admirable, to the 
valiant but shamefully beset. In the first two units of the catalogue 
(289-336) all we see of poets are their conceits and fantastic 
language. In the third unit, on ‘‘Numbers’’ (337-383), Pope 
first shows us other ridiculous writing, the pleasing murmurs that 
put us to sleep; then better writing, his own exercises in onomato- 
poeia; then that of Dryden, who equals the ancients themselves 
as a conqueror with sound. From this peak the typical modern 


®The warning is merely one of those qualifications (like the reversal of 
emphasis discussed above) which Pope has employed several times in the poem 
to save his doctrine from excess. As part of a ‘‘zig-zag’’ from vice to 
opposite vice, this warning attaches itself to the exhortation just above it, 
which it qualifies; it is obviously incapable of effecting the major transition 
to Section IIT. 
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poet gradually falls in fortunes, and rises as an object for solici- 
tude. His verse is judged harshly because his social station is low 
(418-419), the approval of fools deludes him into thinking his 
reputation safe (450-451), and envy arises to obscure the fame, 
momentarily, even of the greatest (458-466). Here again Dryden is 
spoken of with the ancients, and again he triumphs like them 
(though now it is not ‘‘all our [willing] hearts’’ he conquers, but 
malicious criticism). But in the next paragraph a crueler enemy, 
the changing language itself, defeats him, and now it is not Homer 
he resembles, but forgotten Chaucer (476-483). Finally, in a 
light thrown full on the poet’s personal wretchedness, we see the 
fate of all creative talent at the hands of its public: 


Unhappy Wit, like most mistaken things, 
Atones not for that stad which it brings; 


‘Tis what the "vicious " fear, the virtuous shun, ’ 
By fools ’tis hated, and by knaves undone! (494- -495 ; 506-507) 


This swinging of attention to the plight of the poet effects a shift 
in one’s conception of the duty of the critic. Earlier in the poem 
he was to judge correctly of literary merit; now he must deal 
kindly with a friendless man. 

But there is another and more important development underly- 
ing the major transition from I to III. As the bad judgments are 
paraded past, the nature of the faults they stem from gradually 
changes from error to sin. At the opening of Section II pride, the 
chief cause of judging ill, is called a ‘‘vice,’’ but it is presented 
without any moral implications. It is found in opposition to ‘‘right 
reason,’’ and it ‘‘fills up all the mighty void of sense’’ in the weak 
heads of fools (201-212). A little later there is a hint of the moral 
viewpoint in ‘‘malignant’’ and ‘‘gen’rous’’ (237-238); but this 
aspect is submerged under the dominant impression of mere error 
and folly. La Mancha’s knight is a harmless and possibly amiable 
specialist ass. Those who confine their taste to Conceit, Language, 
or Numbers (289-343) are only mistaken fools; and, significantly, 
their criteria are still literary and their judgments are still favor- 
able: they are pleased with a wild heap of wit, they praise and value 
books for their dress of words, they admire the Muse’s tuneful 
voice. 

But the paragraph of summarizing precept between the two parts 
of the catalogue (384-393) refers to critics’ being offended as well as 
pleased, and thus begins the transition to adverse judgments and 
the critic’s morals. To continue the catalogue: when authors are 
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judged on the basis of their time or nationality (394-401), personal 
elements enter and adulterate literary judgment; in the next para- 
graph only the personal motive is left, for critics ‘‘Nor praise nor 
blame the writings, but the men’’ (413) ; and in the final unit of the 
catalogue, party warfare combines with personal quarrels to re- 
double ‘‘hate’’ (457). Traces of the intellectual element might still 
be present, but the moral has come steadily to the fore. A single 
line (452) points to both: ‘‘Some, valuing those of their own side 
or mind,’’ and each is elaborated in turn; first ‘‘mind’’: ‘‘we but 
praise ourselves in other men’’; then ‘‘side’’: ‘‘ And public faction 
doubles private hate’’ (455, 457). The next three words restate all 
the themes of Section II: ‘‘Pride, Malice, Folly, against Dryden 
rose’’; but now the poem concentrates for fifteen lines on malice 
alone (459-473). 

The catalogue is over, and it has done more than list and illustrate 
types of bad judging. It has shifted the grounds of criteria—per- 
suasively because by an intricate and gradual process—from the 
intellectual and literary to the moral. The shift is so successful 
that there is no jar of surprise when we read in the next couplet 
a precept that is not, in the strictest sense, literary or critical at 
all: ‘‘Be thou the first true merit to befriend ;/His praise is lost, 
who stays, till all ecommend’’ (474-475). 

But the supreme point in the development is still to come. Ac- 
companied by a steady deepening of emotional tone—there is no 
more of the light humor that played about the metrical music- 
makers and La Mancha’s knight—a sense of the evil behind attacks 
on poetry has been steadily growing. And now, piled on top of the 
folly, partiality, and envy of dunces, there are the sins among 
critics and poets who stand on Parnassus itself, where ‘‘self-love 
each jealous writer rules’’ (516) ; and we reach the climactic utter- 
ance toward which we have been moving from the beginning of Sec- 
tion II: 


To what base ends, and by what abject ways, 

Are mortals urg’d thro’ sacred lust of praise! 

Ah ne’er so dire a thirst of glory boast, 

Nor in the Critic let the Man be lost! 

Good-nature and good-sense must ever join; 

To err is human, to forgive, divine. (520-525) 
Section II concludes by telling the critic what faults in a writer 
he need not forgive, and they are not poetic crimes: obscenity, 
heresy, blasphemy (526-559). Section III, devoted to the ideally vir- 
tuous critic, now has behind it an enormous weight of justification. 


Considering all of Section II once more, we find that a single 
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theme runs through the transition from Section I to III. While 
Pope is shifting the criteria for judging, he is at the same time 
keeping rather well within the limits set by the statement which 
opens the section, that the chief cause of judging ill is pride. Too 
great love of a specialty—whether tournaments or smooth numbers, 
the literature of one’s own country, one’s momentary opinion, 
or the writer who shares it—can be considered love of self in dis- 
guise. Even the servile flatterer is called ‘‘proud dulness,”’ 
the partial critic ‘‘praises himself in other men,’’ and finally it is 
self-love and dire thirst of glory that urges men by abject ways 
to base ends (415, 455, 520-521). In Section II folly turns into 
vice, but both are the result of pride. 

The idea of pride broods over the entire poem. Almost from the 
opening lines of Section I there are constant glances in that di- 
rection : each man believes his own watch (and his own judgment) ; 
critics are as partial to their taste as authors to their wit (10, 17), 
and through the remainder of Section I there is a crescendo of 
terms—‘‘proud . . . pretending,’’ ‘‘vain ambition,’’ ‘‘bold,’’ ‘‘pre- 
sumptuous,’’ and finally ‘‘sacrilegious’’ (53, 65, 110, 169, 182). In 
Section II, after the catalogue, and after the ‘‘shift’’ described 
above, the poet is moved to his highest pitch of compressed ironic 
intensity when he sees ‘‘ Heaven’s free subjects’’ dispute their rights 
with God, and when 

... Wit’s Titans brav’d the skies, 
And the press groan’d with licens’d blasphemies. (552-553) 

The professed object of the poem is not, of course, to banish 
pride, but to establish proper criticism. Yet the first is so in- 
tensely conceived as the indispensable means to the second that 
when the poet is most explicit about his purpose in addressing his 
reader it is to make him humble: 


But you who seek to give and merit fame, 
And justly bear a Critic’s noble name, 
Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taste, and learning go; 
Launch not beyond your depth, ... (46-50) 
And in what might be called the official invocation of the poem, 
he prays for inspiration ‘‘to teach vain Wits a science little known, 
/T’ admire superior sense, and doubt their own!’’ (199-200) 

For Augustans pride was the super-category in which most sins 
could be included, because any violation of God’s law is a refusal 
to take one’s proper (subordinate) place in the Chain of Being He 
has created. To try to be something one is not—as does a bumpkin 
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in regal purple, or an ape dressed like our grandsires (321, 332)— 
is to disrupt the hierarchy of Nature. Instead one must follow 
Nature (68), and not only where she has set standards for poetry, 
but where she has ‘‘fix’d the limits’’ to a ecritic’s mental powers, 
‘* And wisely curb’d proud man’s pretending wit’’ (52-53). Modern 
critics, the poem indicates several times, have not followed her, 
but have left their proper places in her hierarchy. False learning 
has turned some into coxcombs Nature meant but fools; others 
are not even a species at all—unsuccessful poets turned critics, 
half-formed things which can pass for neither (27-43). In contrast 
to these, the critics of an earlier age, pointing out glories in older 
authors, and helping and encouraging those of their own day, 
are described as ‘‘gen’rous,’’ meaning, in part, ‘‘pure bred’’ (92- 
103). Modern critics, a bastard kind, have abandoned their proper 
function and have turned on the poets in envy and spite (30-33, 
104-107). 

Thus the pride of the critic and his malice lie behind the poem 
at almost every point. The two together accomplish the transition 
from Section I to Section III, they give An Essay on Criticism a 
pronouncedly moral cast,’° and they give it a great deal of dramatic 
‘*point’’ and unity as a poem. 

But not all of its point and unity by any means, for the analysis 
here—confined chiefly to Section II, and to the negative side of its 
thought—is far from complete. Maynard Mack has made a brilliant 
little sketch of how analysis might proceed further, to a positive 
value behind the attack on pride and malice: the corporate ideal 
against which the critic’s ‘‘love to parts’’ offends.* As incomplete as 
it is, my study shows, I hope, that as a poem An Essay on Criticism 
is not the string of commonplaces (or the mere string of pearls) 
it has been thought. 

And it does one thing more. It indicates (as has E. N. Hooker 
from a different point of view)!* another historical ‘‘background’’ 
for the poem besides the tradition of literary theory in which 


sé 


10 The moral aspect has troubled critics. Audra finds passages like that on 
jealousy among writers, excrescences in a didactic poem on criticism. They 
are here, he says, because Pope imitates Boileau too closely—and Boileau was 
discussing poets, not critics. In his outline of the ‘‘thought’’ of the poem, 
Professor Bate simply omits the invocation on humility and a long passage 
leading up to it; lines 201-232 he brackets off from his outline as ‘‘ Digression 
on the Need for Humility.’’ On the other hand Professor Sherburn notes that 
‘*this poem has as its general office . . . the rehabilitation of the critic in 
good nature and good manners.’’ A Literary History of England, ed. A. C. 
Baugh (New York, 1948), p. 843. 

11 Cited in note 1 above. 
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it takes its place. The Essay is Pope’s contribution to a rather 
bitter warfare then raging between the ‘‘wits’’ and their critics, 
a warfare which had included the Ancients and Moderns contro- 
versy, Collier’s Short View and the many replies to it, Blackmore’s 
Satyr Against Wit, and several Spectator essays. This is the con- 
text, I think, for the opening lines. They do not quite enter the fray 
but appeal in a friendly, colloquial fashion to one who (like the 
speaker of the lines) remains urbanely above it. The voice is 
partisan, but conciliatory : It’s hard to say which is a worse bungler, 
but surely a bad poet is less dangerous to us than a bad critic, and in 
recent years bad critics have become ten times more numerous 
(1-8). ‘‘Authors are partial to their wit ‘tis true,/But are not 
Critics to their judgment too?’’ (17-18) The dramatic intention 
is already visible, and it is more than the merely technical purpose 
of the usual didactic ‘‘Ars’’. The Essay on Criticism does indeed 
organize and give memorable expression to a large body of critical 
judgments and injunctions, but it suspends them all, as it were, in 
an act of speech, a defense of poets against foolish and hostile 
critics in tones that shift gradually from banter to a passionate 
plea. 


12 Cited in note 2 above, pp. 227-231. 























Light and Nature: A Reading of the Dunciad 


By THomas R. Epwarps, JR. 
University of California, Riverside 


I 


Although the simple joke at the heart of the Dunciad is the same 
joke Pope uses in the Rape of the Lock—if you describe small, bad 
people with the language you ordinarily use to describe the largest 
and best people the human mind can conceive of, the result will be 
disastrous to the former—still it is obvious that in the Dunciad the 
effect of the joke has changed. Take, for example, this passage, 
with its startling reversal of the normal process of purity yielding 
to decay : 


Thro’ Lud’s fam’d gates, along the well-known Fleet, 
Rolls the black troop, and over-shades the street, 

Till show’rs of Sermons, Characters, Essays, 

In circling fleeces whiten all the ways: 

So clouds replenish’d from some bog below 

Mount in dark volumes, and descend in snow (II, 359-364). 


The simile demands a complex response, combining revulsion at 
the Dunces’ corruption (‘‘bog’’), wonder at their stupid but stub- 
born perseverance (it must be hard to make even fake snow from 
such dirty material), pleasure in the poetic power that can bring a 
kind of beauty out of such ugliness, and amusement that the com- 
parison is used at all. This last feeling differs, however, from the 
amusement evoked by epic parody in the Rape of the Lock; while 
the Dunciad has a beauty of its own, it is far from the almost child- 
like pleasure in small, glittering things expressed by the earlier 
poem. Pope’s use of incongruity is becoming less simply comic— 
laughter at clouds being replenished from bogs will be just a little 
nervous. 

Uncomfortable juxtapositions of the conventionally pleasant 
and the ugly run through the poem. The remarkably profuse 
imagery comparing men to animals elaborately relates the world 
of the Dunces to the lower orders of creation ; and although in part 
we feel superior to the Dunces because we are human, reasonable, 

1 This article deals with the 1743 version of the in four books; all 


quotations are taken from The Dunciad, ed. James Sutherland, 2nd ed. (London 
and New Haven, 1953). 
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and so forth, we have at the same time to concede them a certain 
mindless but disturbingly potent vitality. Pope has other ways of 
suggesting that to be a Dunce is to have given up all meaningful 
ties with ordinary nature, thus ceasing to be human. The world of 
Dulness is full of monstrous distortion—in Book I (81-84), for 
example, the goddess proudly views her ‘‘wild creation’’ of 
‘‘momentary monsters,’’ who are elsewhere compared to statues 
and machines. If they retain a semblance of humanity, some 
deformity or other will mark them as Dulness’ own, as in the case 
of the ‘‘meagre, muse-rid mope, adust and thin’’ (II, 37), Defoe 
earless in the pillory (II, 147), or the Virtuoso who is ‘‘canker’d 
as his Coins’’ (IV, 349); if they still look fully human, they are 
much embarrassed (IV, 525-528). Perhaps the richest vein of 
distortion runs in the allusions to monstrous births and perverse 
familial relations, for Dulness is the ‘‘Mighty Mother,’’ and her 
maternity implies a dreadful change in the normal processes of 
fruition and growth: 


Here she beholds the Chaos dark and deep, 

Where nameless Somethings in their causes sleep, 

Till genial Jacob, or a warm Third day, 

Call forth each mass, a Poem, or a Play: 

How hints, like spawn, scarce quick in embryo lie, 

How new-born nonsense first is taught to ery ... (I, 55-60).2 


The reference is to literary deformity, to be sure, but the imagery 
invites a response that seems too strong for the reference—Pope 
asks us to react to bad writing as powerfully as we react to depar- 
tures from natural birth and growth. 

The most famous and most often deplored kind of ugliness in 
the Dunciad is of course the obscenity, the way in which Pope 
dwells upon the excretory processes and debased sexuality. The 
delicate sexual innuendoes of the Rape of the Lock give way to 
vigorous expressions of interest in the obscene and all its details: 


Renew ’d by ordure’s sympathetic force, 

As oil’d with magic juices for the course, 

Vig’rous he rises; from th’ effluvia strong 

Imbibes new life, and scours and stinks along; 
Re-passes Lintot, vindicates the race, 

Nor heeds the brown dishonours of his face (II, 103-108). 


The elegant irony of ‘‘sympathetic,’’ the mouth-filling Latinate 
diction (e.g., ‘‘vindieate’’ in the sense of ‘‘lay claim to’’), and the 
neat epic parody in ‘‘brown dishonours’”* combine in a deceptive 


2 For other instances of this kind of distortion, see I, 69-70, 121-126, 311- 
316; III, 313-314. 

3 Compare ‘‘the long-contended Honours of her Head’’ (Rape of the Lock 
IV, 140) and the discussion of the formula by Geoffrey Tillotson, On the 
Poetry of Pope, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1950), pp. 154-155. 
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sonority of movement that makes the bite of ‘‘secours and stinks’’ 
and ‘‘brown”’ especially impolite. Pope’s artistry struggles with 
our revulsion and subdues it, and the result is richly poetic, but 
‘‘ecomedy’’ is not precisely the word for what happens. Though 
we must probably laugh at Curll in order to avoid some more 
painful response, the vision of a human being drawing sustenance 
from filth cannot simply seem amusing. The struggle between 
tonal dignity and conceptual ugliness produces a degree of imagina- 
tive violence that would have torn the Rape of the Lock to pieces; 
in this new poetic context violent personal feeling seems to be 
making decorous publie discourse almost impossible. 


The rhetorical situation that lies behind such uses of ugliness 
seems an elaborate one. Everyone knows that Pope was a relent- 
less hater, and there has always been a strong suspicion (to put it 
mildly) that the Dunciad represents only its author’s personal 
animosity toward most of the Augustan literary world. Yet the 
poem seems much more impressive than a product of mere spite 
should. Its violence may in fact be seen as dramatic rhetoric of a 
rich and powerful sort—Pope is ‘‘guaranteeing’’ the moral validity 
of his hatred by refusing to disguise or gloss it over in any decorous 
way. It is as though he were saying: ‘‘Half measures won’t do; 
the honest man eventually finds that stupidity and vanity are 
intolerable, and he must speak out strongly against them even 
if social decorum be violated.’’ The voice that speaks in the Dun- 
ciad is that of the compulsive truth-teller; when we know that it is 
Pope who has adopted this role, that the master of the barbed 
needle has had to take up the pole-ax, matters seem desperate. 

The style of the Dunciad cannot of course be accounted for by 
so crude a label as ‘‘ugliness.’’ On the one hand, we are to take the 
deformed, depraved world of Grub-street as an image of the actual 
world we ourselves inhabit, or of what it may become if dullness 
prevails. At the same time, however, Pope keeps reminding us 
that Grub-street may be a special and limited world surrounded 
by saner, more pleasant realms of order. The surface of negative 
ugliness is balanced by various modes of positive assertion that 
work beneath it. 


This doubleness, as has often been remarked, appears in the 
texture of the verse: 


So, (fam’d like thee for turbulence and horns,) 
Eridanus his humble fountain scorns, 

Thro’ half the heav’ns he pours th’ exalted urn; 

His rapid waters in their passage burn (II, 181-184). 
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The beautiful elevation and movement of the last line modulates 
the disgust we may feel for the action and for the further obscene 
suggestion in ‘‘burn’’ (which Scriblerus carefully underlines in a 
note). It is as though Pope could not help writing beautifully, 
whatever the occasion. As Dr. Leavis says, the beauty of such a 
passage ‘‘is inseparable from the whole habit of versification. . . . 
When Pope is preoccupied with the metrical structure, the weight, 
and the pattern of his couplets, he is bringing to bear on his 
‘materials’ habits of thought and feeling, and habits of ordering 
thought and feeling. The habits are those of a great and ardent 
representative of Augustan civilization.’** This is surely true; 
and we might add that Pope’s habits serve a rhetorical purpose of 
which he must have been aware. The ability to find beauty in 
ugliness, without obscuring the fact that it is ugly, is expressive of 
the highest form of civilized intelligence, and it triumphantly 
asserts Pope’s superiority, in sensibility and moral soundness, to 
his victims. Dunces make ugliness from beauty, and the difference 
between their activity and the contrary activity dramatized in the 
verse itself marks the distinction between anarchy and order. 

This undercurrent of positive values takes a number of forms. 
Pope plays off Grub-street ugliness against the heroic dignity 
of classical epic, the artfully beautiful innocence of pastoral, 
the rich fertility of actual nature, and the moral seriousness of the 
classical and Christian traditions in general. Such contrasts 
both underline the squalor of the Dunces’ world and enhance the 
gravity of their offense, which is in effect an attempt to subvert 
human and natural order. 


Il 


The contrast between the ugliness of Dulness and the beautiful 
dignity of human reason seems to be the primary theme of the 
Dunciad. It can be seen, I have suggested, as a stylistic principle 
operating in isolated passages—as, for example, when an obscene 
image is balaneed by ‘‘classical’’ tone or rhythm. It operates, 
however, in larger ways as well, and indeed lends to the complete 
four-book version of 1743 a kind of unity that has not been fully 
appreciated, as a study of a central symbolic contrast may help 
to show. 

The prominence of darkness in the Dunciad has been pointed 
out, most satisfactorily perhaps by G. Wilson Knight, but the 


4F. R. Leavis, The Common Pursuit (London, 1952), p. 90. 
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extent to which the opposition between darkness and light pervades 
and directs the poem has not received the attention it should have.® 
The key passage is of course the famous conclusion, in which Pope 
suddenly abandons the elaborate fictions of mock epic to turn his 
eyes upon the cosmos. At line 627 of Book IV (Pope provides 
a row of asterisks to mark the division) the Dunces vanish entirely 
as the poet turns his attention from the puny creatures of Dulness 
to the larger and more general implications of the intellectual 
and moral disorder he has been criticizing. Parody and vitupera- 
tion yield to an intensely felt depiction of the death of reason and 
humanistie value, expressed in a way that recalls the Christian 
treatment of Doomsday. The reader is no longer an unimplicated 
observer and evaluator, as Pope adopts direct address and the 
present tense in an effort to involve us personally in his sudden 
revelation of what nonsense ultimately leads to. A certain dramatic 
neatness is lost by transferring this prophetic speech from Settle, 
who spoke it as the conclusion of the earlier three-book versions, 
to the anonymous narrator, but there is a compensating gain in 
dramatic seriousness. When Settle says it we tend not to believe 
him—it seems the product of a Dunce’s deranged imagination; 
but when it is spoken by the narrator himself, and so backed by all 
the resources of feeling that have informed the poem, we must 
consider it at face value.® 

The most striking thing about this conclusion is the remarkable 
richness of meaning that gets attached to the idea of ‘‘light,’’ 
though the word itself appears only once. The advancing power 
of Dulness puts an end to the arts and sciences, man’s means 
of expressing his superiority to the lower orders of creation, and 
the basic metaphor involves putting out various kinds of light. 
First ‘‘fancy,’’ the least valuable intellectual faculty to the Augus- 
tan way of thinking but nevertheless a useful one, is blotted out: 
‘*Before her, Fancy’s gilded clouds decay,/And all her varying 
Rain-bows die away’’ (631-632).” ‘‘Gilded’’ suggests solidity of a 


5See G. Wilson Knight, Laureate of Peace (London, 1954), pp. 57-58. 
Rebecca Price Parkin, The Poetic Workmanship of Alezander Pope (Minne- 
apolis, 1955), pp. 116-123, considers the light imagery from a different point 
of view than mine. 

6 Alwyn Berland, ‘‘Some Techniques of Fiction in Poetry,’’ Essays in 
Criticism, 1v (1954), 379, argues, perhaps too ingeniously, that at the end of 
the Dunciad ‘‘it is not the author who speaks, not any single character. .. . 
It is the world itself, the ‘character’ about to be possessed by the fictional 
Dulness.’’ 

7There is an image-cluster here of which Pope was remarkably fond: 
see for example Essay on Criticism 492-493; Rape of the Lock II, 60; Essay 
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sort, and ‘‘decay’’ thus takes on a degree of metaphorical vitality. 
Though the clouds and rainbows consist of vapor, they do shine, 
transforming light into color and pattern, and the hint of animation 
in ‘‘varying’’ makes ‘‘die,’’ like ‘‘decay,’’ more than a dead 
metaphor. ‘‘Wit’’ likewise is overcome: ‘‘ Wit shoots in vain its 
momentary fires,/The meteor drops, and in a flash expires’’ 
(633-634). Wit, like faney, is only momentary—its value is limited 
—but its destruction is also a blow to reasonable order.* As a 
meteor it casts a temporary but brilliant light; yet with the advent 
of Dulness it expires ‘‘in a flash,’’ a last flare-up of light before 
permanent extinction. 

But more important than fancy or wit, ‘‘Art after Art goes out, 
and all is Night.’’ At the approach of this ‘‘dread Medusa’’ the 
very stars fade. Another mythological allusion focusses attention 
on the ‘‘going out’’ of the Arts: 

As Argus’ eyes by Hermes’ wand opprest, 

Clos’d one by one to everlasting rest; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 

Art after Art goes out, and all is Night (637-640). 
Though there are many arts, they all relate to a single ‘‘body’’— 
civilization—which they inform and guide; the approach of the 
goddess is ‘‘felt’’ and ‘‘secret’’ not only because she is veiled in fog 
and gloom but also because she heightens her invisibility by blind- 
ing her enemy, as Hermes blinded Argus when rescuing Io. Truth 
flees to her original cavern (the well from which Democritus 
claimed to have drawn her), going out of light; philosophy, which 
by leaning on Heaven kept close to the source of physical and 
spiritual light, now shrinks away to the dim study of second 
causes ; the other sciences gaze upon the approaching darkness and 
go mad. 

The end is utter blackness. ‘‘Light dies before thy uncreating 
word’’: the light of Genesis® and the Word which St. John says 


on Man II, 284-285; Ep. to Burlington 147; Dunciad I, 80-84, IT, 112, ITI, 10. 
For a discussion of this imagery see Thomas R. Edwards, Jr., ‘‘The Colors of 
Fancy: An Image Cluster in Pope,’’ MLN, Lxxxi (1958), 485-489. 

8 When the poem was exclusively about bad writers, it was wit that was 
finally engulfed in darkness: ‘‘ Let there be darkness! (the dread pow’r shall 
say)/All shall be darkness, as it ne’er were Day;/To their first Chaos Wit’s 
vain works shall fall,/And universal Dulness cover all!’’ All the 1728 editions 
have this reading (see Sutherland ed., pp. 192-193); Pope made the major 
revisions for the first Variorum edition (1729), but their full significance 
does not clearly emerge until we see the passage in the context of the 1743 
version. 

® Longinus used Genesis i. 3 to demonstrate the ‘‘sublime’’ (On the Sublime, 
IX, 9); Pope’s readers could have come to the association of Genesis and 
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was in the beginning are both obliterated by this new and blas- 
phemous un-Creation. Dulness can destroy the bases of order as 
God established them and as man has kept them up, and the 
destruction of order equals the destruction of reality as man 
knows it: 


Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall; 
And Universal Darkness buries All. 


The universal drama is over—the curtain shuts out the light, and 
darkness buries not just literature and culture, but all creation. 
The emphasis on light in this conclusion strongly suggests that 
the image has more than local significance; and a seemingly-flat 
couplet may provide a bridge to the rest of the poem. When 


Dulness reigns supreme: 


Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shin 
Nor human Spark is left, nor Glimpse divine! ¢ IV, 651-652). 


The italies are Pope’s, and the significant fact that these are the 
only adjectives so emphasized in the poem seems to me to imply 
a hierarchy of definitions which makes it possible to understand 
more fully the function of ‘‘light’’ in the whole poem. 

The light of private intellectual activity, such fleeting illumina- 
tion as is east by wit and fancy, does not stand very high in the 
Augustan scale of values, as a glance at the opening lines of Religio 
Laici or The Hind and the Panther will remind us. The extinction 
of ‘‘public flame’’ is more serious—the Augustans’ deep concern 
for maintaining an intelligible community of ideas and beliefs 
depends on the arts and the links with tradition they provide. 
But Dulness goes even further: the onslaught of darkness which 
obliterates every ‘‘human spark,’’ public and private, also obscures 
the ‘‘glimpse divine,’’ the imperfect but enriching vision of a 
higher light achieved through religious devotion. The uses of light 
and darkness im the body of the poem may come into better focus 
if we bear this scale in mind. 

Dulness herself, the chief figure in the 1748 version, is charac- 
teristically enveloped in mists or clouds, and Cibber’s prayer to her 
—‘‘ And lest we err by Wit’s wild dancing light,/Secure us kindly 
in our native night’’ (I, 175-176)—shows why: wit and light are the 
same, and so the true Dunce prefers his native night and the foetal 
security it affords him. Intelligence is painful, and from his point 
of view the best alternative to the dancing, dazzling illumination 
of wit is not steady light but total darkness. Dulness represents 
sublimity through Boileau’s ‘‘ famous illustration’’ based on the Longinean 


account. (See Samuel H. Monk, The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories 
in XVIII-Century England [New York, 1935], p. 31.) 
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the power of passive, mindless maternity and repose, the emblems 
of which are darkness and sleep. 

Her aura of mist and vapor in part magnifies (‘‘A veil of fogs 
dilates her awful face’’ [I, 262]—she is majestic and terrifying 
because we cannot see her true size and shape clearly)*° and in part 
ridicules her ; she herself cannot see through the veil and so is cut off 
from reality and understanding. A remarkable series of ‘‘massing’’ 
and ‘‘blotting out’’ images shows how she and her children seek 
to extend the blessings of darkness to others: 


Thro’ Lud’s fam’d gates, along the well-known Fleet 
Rolls the black troop, and overshades the street (II, 359-360). 


As thick as bees o’er vernal blossoms fly, 
As thick as eggs at Ward in Pillory (III, 33-34). 


Prompt at the call, around the Goddess roll 
Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a sable shoal: 
Thick and more thick the black blockade extends (IV, 189-191). 


Then thick as Locusts black’ning all the ground (IV, 397). 
(For other such passages, see I, 309, 313; III, 85, 125; IV, 247.) 
Each passage has local satiric significance in relation to the develop- 
ing action, but each also contributes to a larger meaning: Dunces 
obscure light, and even their most trivial action may demonstrate 
this symbolic characteristic. 

The conflict of Dulness with light is of course generally waged 
on a more explicit level. When Cibber tries to burn his books, for 
example, the goddess extinguishes the fire to preserve the bad 
writing. The episode (I, 257-260) expresses not only her love for 
the books but also her aversion to light—it wakes her up (sleep 
being the ideal state), and so she puts it out. Similarly, she rewards 
her favorites by concealing them in clouds, as she herself is 
concealed: ‘‘ ‘Twixt Prince and People close the Curtain draw,/ 
Shade him from Light, and cover him from Law’’ (I, 313-314). 
The concealment works both ways: Cibber is hidden, and things 
are hidden from him. We may take ‘‘Law’’ with ‘‘Light”’ as refer- 
ring to the divine authority behind nature (‘‘save him from 
knowing how things really are’’) or by itself, in the sense of 
human authority (‘‘save him from the police, who would surely 
be after him if they knew what he is up to’’). 

The light imagery develops a significant expressive link be- 
tween the ‘‘ugliness’’ discussed earlier and the poem’s positive 

10 Compare ‘‘ As things seem large which we through mists descry,/Dulness is 
ever apt to magnify’’ (Essay on Criticism 392-393). The Dunciad as a whole 
shows Pope reconsidering the confident association of light and nature that 


runs through the Essay. 
11 Compare III, 3-4, IV, 355-358. 
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meaning. Much of the obscenity, for example, associates the 
Dunces’ love of filth with a love of darkness and concealment. 
The association can be seen most clearly in the cloacal revelry of the 
diving contest in Book III; if light is an enemy, then darkness 
and dirt are friends, and all sorts of filth will seem congenial 
to the Dunce. The references to animals, many of which are com- 
monly associated with darkness, dirt, submersion, or burrowing, 
work to a similar effect. Some of the vituperation takes on a kind of 
rhetorical dignity from such imagery: it is easy enough to call 
one’s enemies animals or filth-lovers, but when the aspersions fit 
into a larger, almost philosophical, expressive pattern, our sense 
of personal malice is undercut. 

Though the Dunces themselves cast light of a sort, their illumi- 
nation differs significantly from the radiances of intelligible order: 


All eyes direct their rays 
On him, and crowds turn Coxcombs as they gaze. 
His Peers shine round him with reflected grace, 
New edge their dulness, and new bronze their face. 


So from the Sun’s broad beam, in shallow urns 

Heav’ns twinkling Sparks draw light, and point their horns (II, 7-12). 
‘‘Shine”’ is the clue (compare I, 100, 103, 142, 219-220; II, 1-2; 
IV, 411-412, 570). Their light is harsh and glaring; and they shine 
not with their own brilliance, like the sun, but with light reflected 
from other sources. Their immoderate and indecorous radiance 
blinds rather than illuminates. Like mirrors, they remain cold 
themselves but are able to seem bright and warm by stealing light 
from other sourees—and they deceive themselves as well as others: 


Kind Self-conceit to some her glass applies, 

Which no one looks in with another’s eyes; 

But as the Flatt’rer or Dependant paint, 

Beholds himself a Patriot, Chief, or Saint. 

On others Int’rest her gay liv’ry flings, 

Int’rest, that waves on Party-colour’d ye oe 

Turn’d ‘to the Sun, she casts a thousand d 

And, as she turns, ‘the colours fall or rise (Vy, 533-540). 
Pope here recalls Belinda’s sylphs with exquisite local effect, but 
behind the effect stands the sharp criticism carried by the whole 
light and dark pattern. 

False seeing of various sorts is in fact one of Dulness’ most 
powerful weapons, as she demonstrates in the ‘‘heroic’’ games. She 
forms a poet out of ‘‘well-body’d air’’ for which her children 
compete, but when the victorious Curll tries to claim his prize: ‘‘A 
shapeless shade, it melted from his sight, / Like forms in clouds, 
or visions in the night’’ (II, 111-112). The ‘‘fancy-cloud-decay’’ 
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cluster (see note 7) is here put to a comic use, but the prediction 
of the poem’s conclusion carries ominous overtones. Dulness’ 
power to make something of nothing anticipates her final annihila- 
tion of everything. It is only a short step to the ‘‘re-creation’’ 
of the universe into garishly ugly parodies of its proper form: 


She, tinsel’d o’er in robes of varying hues, 

With self-applause her wild creation views; 

Sees momentary monsters rise and fall, 

And with her own fools-colours gilds them all (I, 81-84). 


The cosmie grotesquery of Cibber’s vision (III, 231-272) and the 
final extinction of order fulfil this pattern, as Dulness becomes 
a blaspheming disrupter of the divinely-wrought patterns of 
reality. Out of local jokes emerges the completion of the ‘‘pri- 
vate-public-divine’’ hierarchy. 

Light, which we have been treating as imagery, comes in the 
Dunciad to carry the consistency and intensity of meaning ordi- 
narily called ‘‘symbolic.’’ Pope seems to draw upon responses to the 
light-darkness dualism that are instinetive—‘‘archetypal’’—and not 
just social and satirically useful. Light is the means by which 
we orient ourselves to our surroundings and direct our actions, 
in contrast to darkness, in which we know neither what we are 
doing nor where we are. Pope’s imagery brings various common 
metaphors to mind—‘‘see the light,’’ ‘‘bright as day,’’ and many 
others—and the latent content of feeling in such comparisons of 
mystery to understanding enlarges our imaginative response. The 
symbol also evokes the richness of concept and feeling ‘‘light’’ 
carries in religious and scientific discourse. It is no coincidence 
that the Augustans generally seem to have agreed that sight, though 
in some ways the most abstract of the senses and the least under- 
stood, was nevertheless the most immediate in its psychological 
effect and the most costly to lose—an agreement in which we our- 
selves probably share.” 

We bring a sense of these public symbolic values to the particular 
uses of light in the Dunciad, and the feelings they evoke support 
Pope’s special attitudes at every step of the way. There are all 
kinds of light, and the ‘‘private-public-divine’’ hierarchy can be 
taken as a paradigm of the poem’s whole rhetorical structure. It 
can be read as a personal attack on the poet’s enemies, as a 
defense of an ethical ideal against immoral stupidity, or as a 
warning of a threat to the divine order of reality. Human order, 


12 Marjorie Nicolson, Newton Demands the Muse (Princeton, 1946), p. 52, 
quotes Locke, Berkeley, and Addison on sight as the most important sense. 
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Pope argues, with a famous tradition behind him, is an image 
of a more exalted order, and an attack on one menaces the other.* 
We proceed up the ladder analogically. Behind the topical, satiric 
exterior lies the symbolic, and behind the symbolic the ‘‘mythie’’— 
the cosmic over-meaning, almost incredible out of context, asserted 
so powerfully by the conclusion. This structure of layers estab- 
lishes a beautiful rhetorical ease. If Dunces are filthy beasts, for 
instance, both filth and bestiality can assume new meaning in 
another perspective. The variety of feeling evoked by ‘‘light’’ 
and ‘‘darkness’’ allows Pope to move at will through several levels 
of discourse (private, public, divine), knowing that his images are 
intelligible in all three vocabularies. This process of analogical 
translation can of course begin from different points. Lines like 
“‘This brazen Brightness, to the "Squire so dear,/This polish’d 
Hardness, that reflects the Peer’’ (I, 219-220) express a very 
different kind of feeling from 


Thence a new world to Nature’s laws unknown, 
Breaks out refulgent, with a heav’n sl own: 

Another Cynthia her new journey run 

And other planets circle other suns CII, 241-244). 


If the Dunciad were only a malicious satire, the latter passage 
would be absurdly hyperbolic ; if it were only serious and philosoph- 
ical, the former lines would show a wretched breach of decorum. 
If we try to limit our interpretation to any one level, we soon 
run into something in the language that frustrates our aim by 
pointing unmistakably to some other level. The complexity resists 
simplification—the full richness of Pope’s technique will escape us 
unless we can respond to comedy and seriousness at one and the 
same time. 


IV 


The organizing image of light thus expresses Pope’s sense of a 
positive moral order that stands behind and criticizes the ‘‘dark- 
ness’’ of human folly. Light is of course only one of a number of 
metaphors for this order that appear in the Dunciad—rising and 
falling, waking and sleeping, organic growth and decay are others 
that will be touched on in this section—but they all reveal Pope’s 
grasp of a moral and natural order which he assumes his readers 


13 The undeniable shrillness that occasionally creeps into the Dunciad may 
in part be due to uncertainty about the wong J of the old analogies; for 
their break-down in the eighteenth century, see rl R. Wasserman, ‘‘ Nature 
Moralized: the Divine Ana ler in the Eighteenth Century,’’ ELH, xx (1953), 
39-76. 
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understand and share with him. The creation of beauty and 
coherence out of ugliness and confusion is one of the great Augustan 
achievements, and the Dunciad is probably the last great poem 
in English to have such a shared vision of order as its main struc- 
tural principal." 

Yet there seems to be an attitude in the poem working against 
this ‘‘Augustan’’ quality. De Quincey nearly put his finger on 
the problem when he said that the last lines confused him: ‘‘Do 
[present times] and their pursuits lead to [the victory of anarchy] 
as a possibility, or as a contingency upon certain habits which we 
have it in our power to erase (in which ease this vision of dulness 
has a practical warning), or is it a mere necessity, one amongst 
the many changes attached to the cycles of human destiny, or 
which chance brings round with the revolutions of its wheel? 
All this Pope could not determine.’’* Is the vision a prophecy, or 
a warning of a state that could come about if the world failed to 
grow more reasonable? There can be no simple answer, but Pope’s 
final position seems to involve a certain degree of pessimism pulling 
against the positive meanings. 

Pope seems to have had two opposed ideas in his mind about 
the relation of order to anarchy, two myths about man’s role in 
nature. The first, supporting the positive attitudes expressed in 
his poems, is essentially the classical concept of a Golden Age: that 
in the beginning the state of nature was perfect and peaceful, a 
time when man lived in complete harmony with nature and his fel- 
low creatures in a kind of Arcadia. This pastoral myth, upon 
which depend the ‘‘official’’ meanings of Windsor Forest, the Essay 
on Man, and the Epistle to Burlington, dramatizes the human desire 
to believe that experience is ultimately orderly, that the nature 
of reality is hierarchical design, and that deviations from rational 
conduct are corrigible. It makes satire possible, for it justifies the 
belief that folly and wickedness are unnatural and that norms 
exist toward which moral education can work. In terms of our 
key image, it asserts that natural reality is ‘‘light,’’ and that dark- 
ness represents a dangerous aberration from natural perfection. 

The opposing view is the one made notorious by Hobbes: the 
state of nature, so far as man can tell, is a state of disorder and 


14 The Vanity of Human Wishes is a possible exception, but Johnson’s 
vision of positive order seems more personal and stoic, less confident of public 
coherence; its hortatory rhetoric seems to expect an audience which initially 
disagrees with its point of view. 

15 Thomas De Quincey, ‘‘Pope,’’ in Works (Edinburgh, 1863), xv, 134. 
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conflict ; human beings attain the light of dignity and reason only 
with difficulty and are in constant danger of lapsing back into 
darkness and anarchy. (Hobbes, it is interesting to note, was sup- 
posed to have been afraid of the dark.)*® We need not postulate 
any direct influence here—about all we know of Pope’s view of 
Hobbes is that he thought him a good reasoner and a bad transla- 
tor of Homer’’—but it seems clear that the hypothesis of man’s 
essential goodness and nature’s inherent congruence to human 
ideas does not fully satisfy Pope. We may for convenience adopt 
a modern term and eall this second view ‘‘entropic,’’ for it implies 
that the tendency of nature is steadily to seek lower levels of 
organization.** At any rate, we find in the Dunciad some suggestions 
that nature is not entirely hostile to Dulness, that light may not 
be the ultimate reality, that the publie structure of values Pope 
appeals to with such seeming confidence is in danger of collapsing. 

We find, for example, that Dulness’ ‘‘ancient right’’ dates from 
‘‘eldest time,’’ and that she is the daughter of ‘‘eternal Night’’ 
(I, 9-12).2° Much is made of the long tradition that stands behind 
the Dunees (I, 95 ff.), and while Pope is making fun of them by 
comparing them to bad writers of the past, they nevertheless take 
on a disturbing dignity from being part of a long historical series. 
In Cibber’s vision (Book III), the portion of the globe under the 
influence of reason is said to be pitifully small, and we may feel that 
the language expresses feelings that are too serious for the dramatic 
fiction ascribing the speech to Settle. The claims of Dulness to 
universal domination are not easy to refute. 

The characteristic physical movement in the Dunciad is down- 
wards. There are numerous references to diving and sinking of 
various sorts. For example, in the throes of composition, Cibber 


gnaw’d his pen, then dash’d it on the ground 
Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound! 
Plung’d for his sense, but found no bottom there (I, 117-119). 


His nonsense resembles ‘‘running Lead’’ that slips down through 
the cracks in his head (I, 123-124), and his wits, like lead bullets, 


16 For the story, and Aubrey’s efforts to refute it, see D. G. James, The 
Life of Reason (London, 1949), p. 7. 

17 Joseph Spence, Observations, Anecdotes, and Characters of Books and Men, 
2nd ed. (London, 1858), pp. 150, 158. 

18 For a pertinent discussion of ‘‘entropy,’’ see Norbert Wiener, The Human 
Use of Human Beings, 2nd ed. (New York, 1954), p. 12 et passim. 

19 Pope’s Lines on Dulness (1707) end with the ominous remark that ‘‘ Wit, 
which most to scorn it does pretend,/With Dulness first began, in Dulness last 
must end.’’ (Minor Poems, ed. Norman Ault and John Butt [London and New 
Haven, 1954], p. 53.) 
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manage to fly briefly but soon fall to earth (I, 181). The great 
diving contest forms the climax of the heroic games (II, 269-346), 
and earlier Cibber considers a nobly selfless gesture: ‘‘Shall 
I, like Curtius, desp’rate in my zeal,/O’er head and ears plunge 
for the Commonweal?’’ (I, 209-210) Numerous other downward 
motions occur : 


As to soft gales top-heavy pines bend low 
Their heads, and lift them as they cease to blow: 
Thus oft they rear, and oft the head decline (II, 391-393). 


Happier thy fortunes! like a rolling stone 
Thy giddy dulness still shall lumber on (III, 293-294). 


The gath’ring number, as it moves along, 

Involves a vast unvoluntary throng, 

Who gently drawn, and struggling less and less, 

Roll in her Vortex, and her pow’r confess (IV, 81-84). 


(See also I, 327; II, 363, 405; IV, 291, 471.) Dulness works like a 
force of nature, with an all-engulfing gravitational pull that cannot 
be resisted. Everything moves downward toward stasis and in- 
ertia, a curve completed by the falling curtain and universal 
burial of the final couplet. William Empson says that ‘‘the idea 
behind MacFlecknoe and the Dunciad [is] that there is an ominous 
mystery in the way the lowest and most absurd things make an 
exact parallel with the highest.’”° This ominous quality is en- 
hanced by the tendency of high things to slide downwards and be- 
come their low counterparts, despite all the efforts of moral intelli- 
gence to keep things separated into their proper levels. Hierarchy 
collapses into sameness, light yields to darkness, as entropy con- 
tinues. 

In satirie terms, the downward movement attacks the ‘‘sinking’’ 
Pope had ridiculed in the Peri Bathous, but in the Dunciad he has 
more on his mind than bad writers’ love for the bathetic. The 
sinking of the Dunces leads to repose and sleep, to a kind of peace 
Pope does not simply despise : 


Know, Eusden thirsts no more for sack or praise; 

He sleeps among the dull of ancient days; 

Safe, where no Critics damn, no duns molest, 

Where wretched Withers, Ward, and Gildon rest (I, 293-296). 


No noise, no stir, no motion can’st thou m 
Th’ unconscious stream sleeps o’er thee like : ie (II, 303-304). 


But in her Temple’s last recess inclos’d, 

On Dulness’ lap th’ Anointed head repos’d. 

Him close she curtains round with Vapours blue, 
And soft besprinkles with Cimmerian dew (ITI, 1-4). 


20 The Structure of Complex Words (London, 1951), p. 92. 
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The satiric edge never withdraws, and yet there is also a tenderness 
in the tone and even a kind of yearning. Darkness may bring a 
welcome end to the complexities of day; sleep and intelligence 
are in a sense antitheses, but the latter may often yearn poignantly 
for the former. As Pope remarked early in his career, with bitter 
truthfulness, dullness is ‘‘the safe Opiate of the Mind,/The last 
kind Refuge weary Wit can find.’’™ 

The Dunces are thus in a way to be envied—untroubled by the 
cares and responsibilities of the reasonable man, they can yield 
happily to the tendency of life to run downhill toward darkness, 
sameness, and sleep. Pope puts into Bentley’s mouth a couplet 
compactly expressing the general aim of Dulness: ‘‘ With the same 
Cement, ever sure to bind,/We bring to one dead level ev’ry mind’’ 
(IV, 267-268). And he later makes Thomas Gordon, a Whig journa- 
list, redefine the process: ‘‘Now to thy gentle shadow all are 
shrunk,/All melted down, in Pension, or in Punk!’’ (IV, 509-510) 
The aim of Dulness is sameness, the utter absence of differentia- 
tion and so of order, as though the maternal Anarch were a ghastly, 
literal parody of the metaphor ascribed to Spinoza: ‘‘The purpose 
of Nature is to make men uniform, as children of a common 
mother.’’? In such a state intelligence has no place, for there are 
no qualitative differences to be discriminated. Order consists of 
organization and structure, ‘‘degree,’’ and these Dulness melts 
down and levels off. 

There are indications that the poet himself does not feel entirely 
secure as he contemplates the challenge of Dulness. Among the 
chimeras with which she fills Cibber’s head at the beginning of 
Book III, along with ‘‘the Statesman’s Scheme,/The air-built 
Castle, and the golden Dream,’’ we find the ‘‘ Poet’s vision of eternal 
Fame.’’ The irony includes Pope himself, it seems, a supposition 
which is confirmed at the beginning of Book IV: 


Yet, yet a moment, one dim Ray of Light 
Indulge, dread Chaos, and eternal Night! 

Of darkness visible so much be lent, 

As half to shew, half veil the deep Intent. 

Ye Pow’rs! whose Mysteries restor’d I sing, 

To whom Time bears me on his rapid wing, 
Suspend a while your Force inertly strong, 

Then take at once the Poet and the Song (1-8). 


“‘This astonishing poetry,’’ which ‘‘triumphantly . . . enlists 


21 Lines on Dulness (Minor Poems, p. 53). See also lines 16-24 of Pope’s 
imitation of Rochester, On Silence (c. 17049), Minor Poems, p. 18. 
22 A. O. Lovejoy, Essays in the History of Ideas (Baltimore, 1948), p. 80. 
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Milton into an Augustan sublime,’’* daringly introduces the 
poet into his mock-poem, demanding a response which a casual 
reading of the Dunciad might not have prepared one for. The 
speaker’s comfortable superiority to his subject for a moment 
vanishes as he recognizes his own subjection to time’s destructive 
power. Such recognition lends a resonance of seriousness to the 
occasional mention of literary entropy, ‘‘Prose swell’d to verse, 
verse loit’ring into prose’’ (I, 274) : 


How Prologues into Prefaces decay, 
And these to Notes are fritter’d quite away (I, 277-278). 


‘“Leave not a foot of verse, a foot of stone, 
A Page, a Grave, that they can call their own’? (IV, 127-128). 


‘*Turn what they will to Verse, their toil is vain, 
Critics like me shall make it Prose again’’ (IV, 213-214). 


The ring of sadness is more than a satiric device. The decay of 
literature mirrors the decay of nature: verse loiters into prose just 
as order lapses into chaos, light into darkness. Fame turns out 
to be doubly elusive—not only does the poet die, but he finds little 
likelihood that his work will long survive him. Both the poet and the 
song must yield to dullness, darkness, and death. 

A powerful vision of dissolution dominates the Fourth Book. 
As the ‘‘ Argument’’ says: ‘‘The Progress and Effects [of Dulness’ 
final yawn] on all Orders of men, and the Consummation of all, 
in the Restoration of Night and Chaos, conclude the Poem.’’ As it 
was in the beginning, henceforth now and forever shall be, un-world 
popes end! The poem sings of Dulness’ ‘‘Mysteries restor’d’’ 
(IV, 5), the return to the ‘‘Saturnian days of Lead and Gold’’ 
which, aeok than the truly Golden Age of pastoral myth, com- 
prised the original state of nature. The goddess is revealed finally 
as the deity of ‘‘Night Primeval, and of Chaos old’’ (IV, 630): 
‘‘Lo! thy dread Empire, Cuaos! is restor’d (IV, 653). The origin 
of created order, to which it must return, is the eternal darkness 
of chaos. (It hardly seems necessary to comment on how solidly 
Milton stands behind the Dunciad.)* The critical intelligence that 
made the poem possible must bow before the irresistible onslaught 
of nature—a nature no longer seen as a synonym for light and 
order but as a label for a ceaseless mutability destroying all that 
makes life dignified or even possible. 


23 Leavis, The Common Pursuit, p. 9 

24See Aubrey Williams, Pope’s Pyinoiad”? (Baton Rouge, 1955), p. 139, 
for Paradise Lost II, 980-986, as a key to Pope’s emphasis on pow ‘dark- 
ness. (All itelics in this paragraph are mine.) 
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This ‘‘tragic’’ dimension of the Dunciad depends on the Fourth 
Book and also upon the resonances which the more consistently 
serious imaginative design of that Book strikes in what had been 
written earlier. The ‘‘sublimity’’ noted by Dr. Leavis is concen- 
trated most thickly in the invocation to Book IV and the conclusion, 
and it is such passages as these, when Pope uses Miltonie resources 
most openly, that bring the underlying seriousness of the other 
books most fully to life.2> The poem in three books is more tidy as 
narrative than the final version, just as the original Rape of the 
Lock is neater and more ‘‘exquisite’’ than the great poem Pope 
made from it; but without the Fourth Book, and its open appeal 
for deep feeling and something like the ‘‘ degree of horror’’ by which 
Burke was to identify the sublime, it is hard to see how the Dunciad 
could have avoided at least a measure of the oblivion that over- 
took its long-forgotten poetic offspring.”* 

It would of course be easy to overstate the case. The ‘‘tragic’’ 
sublimity of the Dunciad does not overcome its positive, ‘‘ Augus- 
tan’’ meaning, or at least not wholly. The threatened inevitable 
decay of order, the triumph of entropy, never quite becomes a cer- 
tainty. The tension between positive ideals and the recognition 
that reality poses some disturbing challenges to those ideals 
does not snap, for even the expressions of sublime terror and dis- 
gust remain within the bounds of Pope’s Augustan style. He can 
make beauty out of fright, just as he can out of ugliness ; the ‘‘habits 
of thought and feeling’’ embodied in the texture of his verse are 
sufficiently strong to control and direct his vision of disorder. 
We may put it that in the Dunciad Pope’s ‘‘ Augustanism’’ meets 
its sharpest challenge from the actual world and triumphs—but the 
struggle, like Shakespeare’s in the last plays, exhausted the medium 
of expression, and Augustan sensibility was never to triumph so 
finely again. 


25 F. R. Leavis, Revaluation (London, 1936), p. 90; The Common Pursuit, 
p. 91. Monk, The Sublime, p. 67, describes the eighteenth-century vogue of the 
sublime as a movement away from the idea that art reflects divine harmony 
and order. 

26 See Richmond P. Bond, ‘‘IAD: a Progeny of the Dunciad,’’ PMLA, XLiv 
(1929), 1099-1105, for a discussion of eighteenth-century imitations of the 


poem. 














Congreve and His Comedies in the 
Eighteenth-Century Novel 


By Ropert GALE NoyEs 
Brown University 


Until a completely documented chronicle of theatrical perform- 
ances in London in the eighteenth century becomes available and 
makes comparison mathematically reliable, it would be unwise to 
estimate in statistical terms the popularity of a single dramatist on 
the basis of known appearances of his plays. But it is doubtful if, 
on the basis of four comedies and one tragedy, many of the Restora- 
tion dramatists can compete with the brilliant stage-record of the 
excellent, delightful, and witty William Congreve. His posthumous 
fame until 1800 has been meticulously studied.’ Lists of perform- 
ances and casts, together with a survey of the professional critical 
reception of Congreve, provide persuasive evidence of the fondness 
of managers, actors, and audiences for the author of our best 
English comedy of manners. In the theaters the play-lists indicate 
that Congreve’s share in the repertory rose from 1700 until about 
1740. A decline in popularity, apparent in the 1750’s accelerated 
during the closing years of David Garrick’s career. In 1776, re- 
vision and revival of all five plays proved a not very successful 
experiment, for by 1800 the plays were given even less frequently 
than they had been in the last years of Garrick’s management.? Such 
was the general curve in the eighteenth century for the plays as a 
whole. The total number of over fourteen hundred productions was 
impressive. The number of performances of some of the individual 
plays, to be noted later, was strikingly so. 

Critics, as is their habit, found both virtues and defects in 
Congreve’s work. The best of them, such as Addison, Steele, and 
Dennis, praised his dramatic skill, his brilliance, his wit, his 
language, and his ability to individualize character. On the other 
hand, the journalistic critics, following Jeremy Collier’s attack 
on the stage, accused him of gross immorality, obscenity, and 
lewdness, asserting that plays in which most of the characters were 

1Emmett L. Avery, Congreve’s Plays on the Eighteenth-Century Stage 


(New York, 1951). 
2 Avery, p. 2. For chronology and casts see Appendix II, pp. 171-216. 
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vicious could not foster virtue. With the rise of sensibility these 
attacks persisted, for the moralists were determined that wicked- 
ness should not go unpunished, whereas they discovered Congreve 
presenting villainous characters so pleasingly that there was no 
didactic effect. The reformers later in the century contended that 
these plays bred moral confusion. Still other critics, among them 
Samuel Johnson and Horace Walpole, found Congreve’s wit 
excessive. In the conflict between dramatic excellences and alleged 
licentiousness it was ultimately the opposition to Congreve which 
won, for the plays were revised during Garrick’s final season at 
Drury Lane, although their renewal of popularity was brief. 

There remains to buttress the reception of the stage-plays by 
critics, essayists, and journalists the evidence of a hitherto un- 
examined area of eighteenth-century literature: that of the novel- 
ists. As I have observed elsewhere,* writers of fiction during the 
years from Pamela (1740) to Evelina (1778), a period which 
virtually comprises the Garrick era, found some of their most 
fascinating material in the playhouse. Professed realists for the 
most part, they often used their new medium to reflect manners at 
various levels of society. If one allows for the heightening and 
exaggeration to which artists are prone, one may accept the testi- 
mony of the novelists about the drama and stage as essentially 
sound reporting. Their books reflect, whether for praise or dis- 
approval, the eighteenth-century interest in Congreve’s four 
comedies and his lone tragedy, The Mourning Bride. 

Congreve died in 1729, under circumstances affording the 
anonymous author of a very rare roman @ clef an occasion for 
composing a scandalous mortuary history of the dramatist, which, 
so far as I am aware, has not been used by his biographers.* For 
many years Congreve was an intimate friend of Henrietta, second 
Duchess of Marlborough, the wife of Francis Godolphin. Their 
relationship gave rise to much gossip. The ‘‘old’’ Duchess Sarah, 
Henrietta’s mother, is said to have referred to her daughter 
regularly as ‘‘Moll Congreve,’’ and Pope perhaps suggested that 


3 R. G. Noyes, The Thespian Mirror: Shakespeare in the Pr amma Century 
Novel (Providence, R. I., 1953). The — account of Congreve is based 
on the examination of almost seven hundred ifty novels published between 
1740 and 1780. 

4Edmund Gosse, Life of William Congreve ig ogg 1888 [1924]); D. 
Crane Taylor, William Congreve (Oxford, wg Fp hn C Hodges, William 
Congreve the Man (New York, 1941); Kathleen M | fou, A Congreve Gallery 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1951). 

5 See Kathleen M. Lynch, ‘‘ Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough,’’ PMLA, Lu 
(1937), 1072-1093; A Congreve Gallery, pp. 21, 59-90. 
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she was Congreve’s mistress, who ‘‘sins with poets through pure 
love of wit.’"® In 1722 Congreve was at Bath in the company of 
the charming Henrietta and the affable John Gay. In the next 
year, Henrietta, who had not borne a child for nearly twenty 
years, had a daughter, Mary.’ From 1726 to 1729 Congreve’s health 
was bad. He suffered from gout, and from at least 1710 he had 
been troubled with bad eyesight caused by cataracts. In his will, 
aside from the famous bequest of two hundred pounds to Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, he left ten thousand pounds to the Duchess, already 
the wealthiest woman in England, who supervised his burial in 
Westminster Abbey and erected a tablet to his memory. With 
seven thousand pounds of her legacy she purchased a diamond 
necklace. It is now believed that Congreve intended the bulk 
of his estate to go to Mary, who ultimately inherited it in ac- 
cordance with the terms of her mother’s will.* 

The will itself was enough to create gossip in a gossip-loving 
society. But Henrietta was believed in the extravagance of grief to 
have spent possibly two hundred pounds upon a life-size wax effigy 
of her friend. The Daily Post for Saturday, July 15, 1732, re- 
ported the breaking of this gruesome memorial by a careless serv- 
ant, whereupon a poetaster wrote a satire entitled The Amorous 
D[uc]h[e]ss (1733), in which Henrietta appears as the ‘‘Great 
Hotonta,’’ who employs an artist to make a wax statue of ‘‘Comick 
Con.’’ For years Hotonta visits the case where this curio is en- 
shrined, until one day Tom, while moving the statue to another 
room, drops and breaks it. Frenzied with grief, Hotonta summons 
‘*Connelia’’ (Lady Mary Godolphin?) to help her collect the 
pieces.® 

The prose writers were not to be outdone by the poets. In the 
same year there appeared a romantic narrative in the form of a 
roman a clef, The Secret History of Henrada Maria Teresa, which 
recounts the amorous relations of Henrada (Henrietta) and 
Congravino (Congreve), the result of which was the birth of a 
daughter, who was as tenderly nurtured by her mother as though 
she were legitimate.*° There exists yet another ‘‘romance’’ about 


6 Moral Essays, II, 76, in the character of Philomedé. For doubt about this 
identification, however, see Miss Lynch, p. 65, and F. W. Bateson, ed., 
Alexander Pope: Epistles to Several Persons (Moral Essays) (London, 
1951), p. 54 n. 

7 See ‘‘Mary, Duchess of Leeds,’’ in A Congreve Gallery, pp. 91-109. On 
p. xii Miss Lynch refers to Mary as ‘‘Congreve’s daughter.’’ 

8 Hodges, Pp. 117-120. Henrietta died on October 24, 1733, and was buried 
very near to Congreve. 

® A Congreve Gallery, p. 66; Hodges, pp. 109-110, n. 1. 

10 For summary and excerpts see A Congreve Gallery, pp. 62-64. 
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these two alleged lovers in a compendium of scandalous chronicles 
entitled Memoirs of the Nobility, Gentry, &c. of Thule; or, The 
Island of Love. Being a Secret History of Their Amours, Arti- 
fices, and Intrigues (1742-1744) .™ 


The Thaness BADIN [‘‘Henrietta Churchill Css of Godolphin’’] was yet 
more extravagant in her Passion for TERENTIO [‘‘W™. Congreve. Esqr’’]; 
his Person was formed for Love, and all his Works breath’d the most amorous 
Sentiments, Badin beheld him and loved, she was not of a Temper to sigh 
long for what she desired; her Passions were violent, and she was linkt to a 
meek humble Helpmate [‘‘Francis Earl of Godolphin’’] who durst not 
controul her in any thing, her Rank set her above Scandal, and Shame she was 
an utter Stranger to; therefore she made the first Advances: An Apartment 
was allotted for Terentio even in the House, which she visited oftner than her 
Husband’s; Love and soft Dalliances employ’d all their Hours, till his manly 
Vigour began to fail and the Effects of Love deprived him of his Eyesight. 
But her Love still continued, she did not even then desert him, but with potent 
Drugs and rich Juices endeavoured to restore decaying Nature, but all proved in- 
effectual, for his Strength was exhausted, his Spirits pall’d, and he fell a 
Victim on the Altar of Love. She held his Memory in the greatest Venera- 
tion; and shew’d more Respects to the Remains of Terentio, than of her Father. 
They were interr’d close together, Terentio’s Monument is adorned with all 
the Pride of Art and Workmanship, and proclaims to every Spectator, the 
mournful Lady who erected it, whilst her Father’s has scarce a Stone to tell 
where he lies. 

Any one would have imagined her Extravagance would have rested here, 
but so infatuated was she with Folly, that after his Death, she had his Effigies 
formed in Wax, and habited as he was whilst living, which she would talk 
to Hours together, as if she held Conversation with him, and never dined in 
private but this Image was set at the Table and entertain’d like a Guest; 
what can this be called but the very tow’ring Frenzy and Madness?12 


In the voluminous body of critical comment offered by the nov- 
elists about Restoration comedy there is to be found little departure 
from the tenets of the professional dramatic crities. They approved 
of it and they condemned it for the same reasons. In so doing they 
were simply reinforcing the spirit of their age. As early as 1744 
a typical attack on English comedy may be found in The Travels 
and Adventures of Mademoiselle de Richelieu... Who Made the 
Tour of Europe, Dressed in Men’s Cloaths, Attended by Her Maid 
Lucy as Her Valet de Chambre. The novel is attributed to a ‘‘Mr. 


11 The copy from which I quote, in the British Museum, was the property 
of the Reverend William Cole, whose manuscript notes identify the characters. 
In quoting from novels common eighteenth-century spellings have been 
allowed to stand. The place of publication is London, unless otherwise noted. 

1211 (1744), 220. For the curious it may be noted that Henrietta’s mother 
was not immune from fictional attacks. In 1705 there appeared The Secret 
History of Queen Zarah and the Zarazians, attributed to Mrs. Manley, which 
treats of Sarah’s rise at court. Her creature is ‘‘Volpone’’ (Sidney Godol- 
phin). Queen Anne is ‘‘ Princess Albania’’ and the Duke of Marlborough is 
‘‘Hippolito.’’ A French translation came out in 1711, adding a key and a 
third part satirizing Sarah’s intrigues Those who wish to pursue the growth 
of the legend of the wax effigy should consult 4 Congreve Gallery, pp. 66-67. 
It remained for Macaulay to provide the Duchess with two images, one of ivory 
and one of wax (Edinburgh Review, January, 1841). 
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Erskine.’’ Disguised as the Chevalier de Radpont, Mademoiselle 
visits England, where a French acquaintance gives her his opinion 
of the English stage: 


Comedy, it is true, is a Picture of Life, and these Things [vice, wickedness, 
and smuttiness] might be represented in it; but it is no less true, that Paint- 
ing of Manners ought to have this Advantage, that it may either reject or 
approve; and every Poet that is ignorant of this, or neglects it, has no great 
Skill, or at least, has no great Esteem for Virtue; so that if the English Poets 
attack the Faults of their Countreymen, they are so very singular and ex- 
travagant, that they were known scarce any where but on the Stage, conse- 
quently, the English comedy is of no Benefit to Mankind. 

As for the Pleasure these Diversions give, it can only be to those who have 
a vicious Taste, for the Poets take no care to imitate Nature, they do not suit 
their Language to the Persons that speak; the Poet is always heard above the 
Actor, and there seldom fails to be Abundance of Swearing, idle Stories, and 
foolish Comparisons, the last usually pleasing more than any thing else. 

The English pretend that they have what they call Humour, and that it is 
peculiar to them; but this Humour is nothing more than . . . a certain Fruit- 
fulness of Imagination, which for the most Part tends to overthrow the Ideas 
of Things, turning Virtue into Ridicule, and making Vice agreeable; whereas 
the Property of a good Play is to correct, as well as to please. These ought 
to be the Drift of every Comedy, and if the People who frequent them, do not 
become more prudent, as well as more polite than their Neighbors, they do not 
answer to their Original Design. 


The Frenchman had learned English in order to be able to read 
English plays, which, he admits, are often full of wit. But the 
theaters of London are sources of corruption which teach women to 
intrigue successfully, acquaint young people with vice, and instruct 
them how to ‘‘swear, game, drink, debauch Women, and fight; the 
Man of Honour, as well as the rest, . . . does all this, or rather, 
the Play has no Man of Honesty or Honour in it, who can be 
distinguished by such a Character; all that can be said of him is, 
that he is more genteelly wicked than the rest.’’* 

More specifically, the Restoration comic writers wer. pposed in 
the entertaining novel by William Chaigneau, The History of Jack 
Connor (1752). Mr. Johnston, head of a good school for boys, 
instructs his pupils as follows: 


Of a chearful Evening Mr. Johnston has propos’d the Repetition of a good 
Comedy ; but, as he did not conceive that acting a Play was of Use to Youth, 
he placed them in their Seats, and assign’d them their different Parts, which 
they read from different Copies. The Comedies he generally chose were 
Steele’s, Farquhar’s, and some of Cibber’s, as they not only had Wit and 
Humour, but a certain Moral in them, not to be found in Congreve, Wycherly, 
Dryden, or Vanbrugh, but by wading through obscenity.14 


Since the present essay does not propose to document the many 
attacks made by novelists upon the immorality of dramatists, actois 


13 111, 301-304. 

14 (2nd ed., 1753), 1, 116. The hero of the anonymous Adventures of Oxymel 
Classic, Esq. (1768), would not have agreed with Johnston. After expulsion 
from Oxford for drunken and disorderly behavior, Oxymel goes to Cambridge, 
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and actresses, and the theater as an institution, it may be stated 
briefly that few of the great Restoration comic dramatists escaped 
the hot breath of denunciation. Etherege, Wycherley, Shadwell, and 
the Duke of Buckingham met with severe disapprobation. But if 
novelists attacked the immorality of some of the older plays, they 
approved of the sentimental comedies of Cibber and Steele, 
especially The Careless Husband, The Funeral, The Conscious 
Lovers, and The Provok’d Husband, to some of which they devoted 
detailed examination. By 1765 the battle for a virtuous stage had 
been won, if we may believe Charles Johnstone, who wrote in 
Chrysal; or, The Adventures of a Guinea, that ‘‘the absurdities and 
immoralities which gave offence to reason and virtue [are no] 
longer practised... . On the contrary, the professed intent of 
theatrical representations at present is to insinuate instruction 
under the pleasing appearance of entertainment, to encourage 
virtue by example, and inculcate the practice of it, by shewing the 
evils inseparably attendant on vice; to regulate the passions by 
displaying the danger of indulging them too far, and to put folly 
out of countenance by holding it up to ridicule.’"*> At this time 
Congreve’s plays were declining in popularity. But he had never 
been so seriously charged with immorality as his contemporaries. 
For the most part, novelists found much to praise in his work. 
Their critical approach developed the points laid down by the pro- 
fessional critic Francis Gentleman, who wrote succinctly of Con- 
greve in The Dramatic Censor (1770) : 


No man who ever wrote for the stage has shewn more capital, more correct, 
or more pleasing delineations of life; his characters are beautifully contrasted, 
his language pointed, his wit brilliant, his plots amazingly regular and pleasingly 
intricate, his scenes variegated, and his disposition of the whole masterly.1¢ 


Gentleman found Congreve’s wit, however, too frequent, and 
lamented that ‘‘an abominable vein of licentiousness runs through 
the whole.’’ 

Congreve’s art in plotting was commended in an educational 
epistolary novel attributed to John Preston, Genuine Letters from 
a Gentleman to a Young Lady His Pupil (1772), in which a tutor 
writes his pupil Miss Nancy Blisset about the beauties of literature: 


where ‘‘he could not without indignation behold the respect which was in 
generality shewn to mathematical learning, and the contempt in which classical 
and polite literature was held by the major part of the University. It chagrined 
him to see Cocker’s arithmetic more regarded than his favourite Congreve, 
and the eternal Euclid preferred to Steele and Wycherley’’ (p. 150). 

15 111, 198. 
16 11, 467. 
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Congreve’s Plots are admirably conducted, and if they have any Fault, it is, 
that they are so closely woven, that, unless we consider them very narrowly, 
the Contexture will escape us; but then they add great Beauty and Grace to 
the Piece, when unfolded and brought in View. This is particularly evinced 
in his Way of the World, where every thing is judiciously linked together, 
and each Incident arises naturally out of the other.17 

In The History of Tom Jones, A Foundling (1749), Henry 
Fielding admired the fine imitation of nature which he found in 
the characters of both Vanbrugh and Congreve, while warning 
dramatists of his own day of the dangers of imitating them as 


models: 


They who copy them draw as unlike the present age as Hogarth would do if 
he was to paint a rout or a drum in the dresses of Titian and of Vandyke. 
In short, imitation here will not do the business. The picture must be after 
Nature herself. A true knowledge of the world is gained only by conversation, 
and the manners of every rank must be seen in order to be known.18 
Five years later, a mediocre imitator of Richardson, William 
Guthrie, in The Friends: A Sentimental History, concurred with 
Fielding’s theory that first-hand knowledge is essential for those 
who write about manners. Guthrie was concerned with depicting 
gentlemen. He found the Restoration exemplars of this type im- 
perfect and often absurd. Though in better taste, the characters 
of genteel comedy were also unsatisfactory. He defines his con- 
ception of a fine gentleman: 


By that Character I do not mean that of a faultless Monster, but I mean 
somewhat that is less formally easy than Steel, somewhat less agreeably wicked 
than Congreve has described; the Morals more regular than those of Farquhar ; 
and the Manners less fashionable than those of Cibber. 


He insists that the gentleman must possess philanthropy and great 
goodness of heart.?* 

In 1772 Congreve’s ‘‘agreeably wicked’’ characters found an 
apologist in John Preston, who, while discussing bad female char- 
acters for the instruction of his correspondent, Miss Blisset, called 
attention to those drawn by Congreve: Mrs. Fondlewife (The Old 
Batchelor), Mrs. Frail (Love for Love), Lady Froth and Lady 
Pliant (The Double Dealer), and Lady Wishfort (The Way of the 
World) : 

Some Critics have asserted that Congreve has drawn none but vicious 
Characters, but I think they are mistaken. Cynthia is an Exception. He has 
many other beautiful Characters, not faultless indeed. That Writer was too 
great a Master of Nature, to draw 


Faultless Monsters that the World ne’er saw, 
as the Duke of Buckingham calls them. We must not forget Ben Johnson’s 


i711, 346. 
18 Book XIV, chapter 1. 
191, sig. A7r- A7v. 
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Lady Wou’d-be, and Otway’s Lady Dunce. These bad Characters (which weak 
undiscerning People have condemned as improper for Representation, and 
thence have endeavoured to decry the Utility of the Drama in general) have 
all their good Tendencies. There is something to be culled out of every one 
worth observing and shunning; and those who say that faulty Character should 
not be produced on the Stage, might with an equal Degree of Propriety assert, 
that there should be no Shade in a Picture.20 

So far as Congreve’s wit was concerned, it has been pointed out 
that attacks upon the wit of Restoration writers became heavily 
concentrated in the 1760’s.% The Public Ledger for September 25, 
1765, had declared that wit had been overemphasized and that when 
it was used ‘‘to gloss over the illiberal effusions of a licentious imagi- 
nation’’ every ‘‘benevolent mind must consider it with an equal 
mixture of concern and contempt.’’ That wit was going out of 
fashion is manifest in The Vicar of Wakefield (1766). Goldsmith’s 
Dr. Primrose meets a strolling player, whom he questions about the 
state of the stage. The actor tells him that Dryden and Rowe are 
quite out of fashion and that Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher are the dramatists who suit the taste of the 
town. Shrugs, starts, and striking attitudes satisfy the public. No 
jests are necessary. ‘‘No, Sir, the works of Congreve and Farquhar 
have too much wit in them for the present taste ; our modern dialect 
is much more natural.’’?? The attack on brilliant dialogue is present 
in Herbert Lawrence’s allegorical novel, The Life and Adventures 
of Common Sense (1769), where comedy is defined thus: 


Comedy is a Representation of human Life, in which the Foibles, Follies, and 


Vices of Mankind should be ridicul’d and discountenane’d. . . . The Dialogue 
should be easy and unaffected—the Sentiment such as the Persons represented 
may be thought capable of—and the Language free from ... unnatural 


brilliancy of Expression and Repartee.23 

Despite the prevailing distaste for brilliance, Congreve’s wit 
still found admirers in fiction. In the anonymous Adventures of an 
Author. Written by Himself and a Friend (1767), the ‘‘author,’’ 
John Atall, aspires to the stage. ‘‘Jack had read some comedies, 
and more tragedies; and he thought, he entered into the wit of 
Congreve, and the flights of Shakespear.’’** And in James Thistle- 
thwaite’s rare novel, The Child of Misfortune; or, The History of 
Mrs. Gilbert (1777), the heroine tells how she was first attracted to a 
stage-career. Now a member of a strolling company in Wales, 


20 Genuine Letters from a Gentleman to a Young Lady, u, 68-69. Cynthia, 
in The Double Dealer ; Lady Would-be, in Volpone; Lady Dunce, in A Soldier 
for the Ladies (The Soldier’s Fortune). 

21 E. L. Avery, Congreve’s Plays on the Eighteenth-Century Stage, p. 112. 

22 Chapter 18. 

231, 44. 

241, 30. 
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she confesses that she was fond of the theater from youth. ‘‘The 
fire of Shakespear, the pathos of Otway, the wit of Congreve, got 
such a prodigious hold of my inclinations, that at every leisure 
moment I was perpetually amusing myself with a repetition of 
some speech out of these favourite Authors.’’* 

It remained for John Preston to analyze Congreve’s wit. In 
his Genuine Letters from a Gentleman to a Young Lady the tutor 
writes his pupil that he considers humor more necessary to comedy 
than wit. He accepts Congreve’s definition of humor: ‘‘ Humour is 
that peculiar Mode of thinking, and of saying and doing Things, 
which some Persons possess, and are thereby distinguished from all 
others.... It must be the chief Ingredient in Comedy.... Con- 
greve has an excellent Letter on Humour in Comedy. Pray read 
it.’’? Wit, he continues, surely claims only second place, and some 
writers, possibly Congreve, have too much of it. True wit is 
difficult to define, but he thinks that it is ‘‘good sense well ex- 
pressed,’’ although others term it ‘‘an Assemblage of Ideas of 
very distinct and different Nature, yet capable of being solved into 
an agreeable and unexpected Likeness.’’ ‘‘In my Opinion, Wit 
consists in an ingenious Thought, cloathed in good Phrase, ex- 
pressed with Liveliness, and creative of Pleasure and Mirth.’’ It 
is essential to comedy, but it is dangerous in the hands of a fool.”¢ 

In another letter Preston’s tutor defends Congreve’s wit, even 
in servants and low characters. 


It has been objected to Congreve, that his very Servants and low Characters 
are witty. Why should they not be so? Have we not seen such in real Life, 
especially those who have acquired a little better Sort of Education; Jeremy 
in his Love for Love is described to have waited on a Gentleman at Cambridge ; 
is there any Wonder such a Servant should be witty; or such as are bred in or 
near London, or in the Neighbourhood of the Court? I do not see why they 
may not be as witty as their Betters, as they often are. 

He is again charged with having written bad English. He does so some- 
times, but puts it in the Mouth of a low Character. He must be a weak 
Observer indeed, who cannot distinguish between the Character and the 
Author.27 


And finally, as pendants to the witty characters, Preston discusses 
Congreve’s ‘‘fools’’: 


Congreve’s Judgment was too nice to suffer him to draw gross Fools: his 
were of a refined Cast, and were Men, who had the Appearance, at least, of 
something like Men of Sense. Of this sort are Tattle, Petulant, Witwow’d, and 
Brisk ; though they are Fools enough at the Bottom; but nevertheless are such to 
whom we should rather give the Appellation of Fops or Coxcombs. 

The Objection to Congreve, that his Fools are not Fools enough, is not 


251, 26. 
26 11, 186-188. 
2711, 190-191. 
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half so bad as if they had been too much so. Surely the Town would not 
have wished him to have brought either an Ideot or a Lunatick on the Stage. . .. 
From their first Entrance to the Time they leave the Stage, we shall find them 
Fools enough in all Conscience. Petulant and Witwou’d, for Example, can 
seldom be asunder; they speak ill of one another, when apart; they play at 
Snip Snap, and rude Sort of bantering one another in Company, and even 
before Strangers. They affect a strange Sort of Cant; there is a kind of 
Pertness in all they say; their Repartee is lively, but silly and unmannerly; they 
get drunk, and come in that Pickle before their Mistress; they fall into an 
absurd Fit of wrangling, in which they both speak rank Nonsense; they set up 
for being very severe upon the Ladies; they give up their Pretensions to 
Millamant with as little Reason as they formed them; in a Word, they are a 
Couple of Coxcombs, approaching towards Wit and Breeding, but in Truth 
having neither. Instead of good Sense, polite Wit, and gentle Repartee, they 
have a sort of rude Briskness, and run the Rig, as the young Templars, and 
spruce Wits, call this sort of joking.2& 

Novelists were particularly interested in the individual plays of 
Congreve. Love for Love (1695), the most frequently performed 
during the century, received most attention. The second in fre- 
quency of performance, The Old Batchelor (1693), Congreve’s first 
comedy, was the most popular in the early years of the century. 
There were three hundred performances during the century, two 
hundred fifty of which were given before 1747. By Garrick’s 
time its vogue was nearly ended, and it was not offered much after 
1755.”° Therefore, it was not well known to novelists, who neglected 
it. In Thomas Mozeen’s sprightly satire on the strollers, Young 
Scarron (1752), Will Glitter, an old barnstormer, and Young Scar- 
ron form a company for the summer, to act in a town in the North. 
They enlist Mr. Grammar, a good comedian when sober, but a 
‘‘Sort of Monster in Morals.’’ The actors produce Richard III, 
The Fair Penitent, The Rival Queens, and The Way of the World, 
all raucous performances. The Old Batchelor follows, ‘‘where 
Grammar was so drunk, that the Character of Noll Bluff was quite 
lost.’’*° Inasmuch as Captain Bluffe is a cowardly bully, the loss 
was perhaps not great. 

In 1756 Edward Kimber published his roman 4 clef about David 
Garrick, The Juvenile Adventures of David Ranger, Esq., a divert- 
ing account of the rise of Garrick, in which Ranger is observed 
redeeming the theater, rescuing the profession of acting from 
disrepute, and introducing ‘‘dramatick productions, which do 
honour to our nation and language.’’ 


Whilst Ranger was in the height of his reputation, a young gentlewoman was 
introduced to him, who, under an old veteran of our theatre, had made some 


2811, 193-196. Tattle, in Love for Love; Petulant and Witwou’d, in The 
Way of the World; Brisk, in The Double Dealer. 

2° Avery, p. 155. 

80 Page 133. 
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essays towards publick action and elocution. She had pleas’d every one in 
the character of Mrs. Fondlewife, and had exhibited that character with new 
traits of comick humour. The sight of her prepossessed Ranger in her favour, 
he found her equal to those parts which required the highest excellence of 
voice and person, and assiduously cultivated the rising flower. 
In short time, Miss Amiable took his female leads. She was lovely, 
just out of her ’teens, but alas, as Kimber notes, these are dangerous 
perfections in an actress. She became the toast of the beau monde, 
was perverted to coquetry and intrigue, and succumbed to sin, 
rebuking Ranger severely for his broken vows and violated troth. 
She says that the caresses of fops and the blandishments of peers 
mean nothing to her, but Ranger chastises her conduct and de- 
livers a sermon at which she is amazed, ‘‘her stays ready to burst 
with the swell of choler and passion that distended her.’’™ 

The decline of this comedy is apparent in Edward Bancroft’s 
epistolary History of Charles Wentworth, Esq. (1770), where, 
in a letter dated 1762, Louisa Conway records a visit to Drury Lane. 
She reports Wentworth’s commendation of the delicacy of the 
age, ‘‘which had banished from the stage every species of indecency, 
however artfully or agreeably conveyed.’’ 

We are no longer, said he, entertained with Congreve’s Old Batchelor, and 
other pieces of a similar nature, which were once so well received, though 
evidently tending to encourage vice, and corrupt the morals and chastity of 


an audience, but in their stead are substituted pieces capable of affording not 
only amusement, but useful instruction.32 


The Double Dealer (1694) was the least successful of the 
comedies, with one hundred fifty performances during the century, 
one hundred thirty-five of which were concentrated between the 
season of 1718-1719 and that of 1758-1759.** The novelists dis- 
regarded it. But Love for Love had a triumphant record. The 
best theater piece of all, it received more unqualified praise than 
Congreve’s other comedies and was acted about four hundred 
thirty-five times during the century, a figure which represents a 
third of the performances of all of his plays. It missed only eight 
seasons in a century. During the Garrick period it ranked second 
to The Way of the World, but it appeared eighty-four times at the 
two theaters.** Quite naturally, then, the novelists were enthusiastic 
about a comedy which might in their own times be seen on an 
average of three performances a season. 

In the rare spurious imitation of Pamela, Pamela in High Life; 


31 (2nd ed., 1757), 1, 217-228. Mrs. Fondlewife, in The Old Batchelor. 
82 11, 113. 

83 Avery, pp. 155-156. 

34 Avery, pp. 120, 155. 
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or, Virtue Rewarded (1741), Pamela writes to her parents from 
Lincolnshire, where she now lives with her husband. At supper 
with Sir Simon and Lady Darnford and their daughters, Mr. B. 
announces that he has hired a band of musicians from London for 
a ball and has ‘‘agreed with the best Company of Comedians to 
give us a Play. O, said the eldest Miss Darnford, I wonder what 
the Play will be.—Love for Love, I suppose, said old Sir Simon, 
tho’ the Squire would have had it, Love upon Tick—and look’d at 
me, and laugh’d.’’ A few days later, with fanfares, the company 
of sixty arrive and are entertained with royal hospitality. Forty 
carpenters build a theater one hundred feet long and eighty feet 
broad, with stage, dressing-room, and a pit which can be covered 
with a platform for dancing. Pamela is grieved that the artisans 
must work on Sunday. The manager, Mr. G., asks Pamela what 
play she desires. Love for Love and The Happy Couple (Farqu- 


har’s Constant Couple?) are suggested. 

‘*Two very good Plays, said Mr. G.—and then he paus’d some Time—and, 
added he, as your Ladyship don’t seem to determine, which to chuse, we 
will act them both. O! says the two Miss Darnfords, pray your Ladyship let 


it be so, as that Gentleman says. Said Mr. G. we will act if your Ladyship 
pleases, Love for Love first, and then, The Happy Couple.’’ 


Mr. B. asks if two plays will not be too much for the actors in 
one day: 

‘*No, said Mr. G. not at all, they have lived idle a long Time, and fed upon 
good Buttocks of Beef, Roast Beef, Surloins, etc. Veal, Lamb, Pigs, Pork ete. 
Geese, Fowls, Puddings, Pies, with a long etc. Wine and October in Plenty. 


Besides, several of them may not come into the first Play, and those may be 
in the second.’? 


The first play is to begin at three in the afternoon. 


The Trumpets sounded at the Play-House as Notice the Play was to begin... . 
The Throng was very great; so that we could hardly get in; and the People 
growing clamorous. . .. The House was soon full, and the Curtain was 
drawn up, I sat in one of the Side Boxes on the Stage, with Lord and Lady 
Davers and Jackey. It lasted full three Hours, that is till Seven. And in 
Half an Hour’s Time the second Play began. Which was concluded by Ten, 
to the Satisfaction of all the Nobility and Gentry. 
Dancing followed until daybreak. For six days there were plays 
before the company left for Bedford. The total charge for the 
players was three hundred twenty-six pounds.*® 

Colley Cibber’s daughter, Charlotte Charke, in her novel The 
History of Henry Dumont, Esq., and Miss Charlotte Evelyn 
(1755), deseribes one of her characters, a plaintiff, as ‘‘an exact 


and proper figure, to represent Mr. Trapland in the comedy Love 


85 Pages 4, 31, 36, 39, 75-76, 120-141. 
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for Love. His diminutive figure and care-worn aspect, gave a perfect 
idea of his profession ; usury sat triumphant on his furrowed front, 
and his contracted brow strongly described the stern impatience and 
malicious revenge on many a hapless person.’’** 

John Preston, already presented as one of Congreve’s admirers, 
manifested in his Genuine Letters a critical interest in imagery 
uncommon in his period.*’ In discussing wit he observes that it 
deals with various figures of speech such as metonymy and meta- 
phor, but mostly with similes. Of Valentine’s speech to his father 
Sir Sampson, ‘‘But what are you for? Religion or Politicks? 
There’s a couple of Topicks for you, no more like one another than 
Oil and Vinegar; and yet those two beaten together by a State- 
Cook, make Sauce for the whole Nation,’’** Preston writes: ‘‘I 
suppose Congreve’s Comparison of Religion and Politics to Oil 
and Vinegar, to be as witty as ever was said on any Occasion.’’ 
He continues: 


In the same Comedy, Jeremy contrives to beguile Zuttle and Mrs. Frail 
into a Match with each other, when each was on the Hunt for a Fortune 
elsewhere. Ben, a rough Sailor, compares them hereon to a Couple of 
Privateers, who were looking out for a Prize, and fell foul of each other. 
This is admirably humorous and witty in itself, but derives double Beauty 
and Force from the Sailor’s speaking it.39 


There is reference to Jeremy as a ‘‘low” character in Charles 
Johnstone’s Chrysal; or, The Adventures of a Guinea (1765). 
Lowness, ‘‘the modern tapino-phoby,’’ as Richard Graves called it,*° 
was increasingly detested as sensibility waxed during the 1760’s and 
1770’s. In Johnstone’s novel a poet visits a theatrical manager 
to learn the fate of his dramatic composition. The manager 
affects to praise it, but says that it will not hit the taste of the 
town. When asked for specific objections, he replies: 


‘*Sir, you impose a very disagreeable task upon me! I had much rather 
be excused, . . . but since you insist upon my opinion, Do not you think, Sir, 
the plot is too—too—too domestick? Are not the intrigues and tricks of 
servants too low a subject for polite entertainment?’ ’— 

‘*How, Sir! have you any objection to servants? Do not they make a 
principal part in all our modern comedies? Are the Jeremy’s, and Scrubs, and 
Phillis’s, and a thousand others to be rejected because they are servants?’ ’— 

‘*No, Sir! but consider they are not the principal characters; nor does the 
plot turn upon them. They come in, as it were, by accident; and indeed ex- 
cept in the instances you have mentioned, and perhaps a very few more, they 


86 (3rd ed., 1756), pp. 146-147. Trapland is a scrivener. 

37 For his analysis of the imagery of two famous passages in Hamlet and 
Macbeth see my Thespian Mirror, pp. 151-152, 181-182. 

38 Love for Love, IV.x.12-17 (ed. Bonamy Dobrée, Comedies by William 
Congreve [Oxford, 1925], p. 294). 

3911, 210. See Love for Love, V.xi.53-54 (ed. Dobrée, p. 327). 
40 The Spiritual Quixote (1773), chapter 6. 
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had much better be left out. It shews a grossness of taste to stoop to them 
for entertainment. ’’— 


‘‘And do not I introduce the masters, and mistresses too, as well as the 
servants? Are there not country-squires, and town fops, and fine ladies?’’— 


‘*Yes, Sir, you do introduce them, but in a subordinate light; and meerly 
to be the dupes of their servants, without any business, or importance of their 
own. ’’— 


‘‘And pray, Sir, in what other light do most masters appear? Hah! hah! 
hah! ’’42 

Sometimes, like the fop Lovel in Frances Burney’s Evelina 
(1778), persons of quality visited the theater not to see the play, 
but to be seen. In her entertaining burlesque of the heroic ro- 
mances, The Female Quixote; or, The Adventures of Arabella 
(1752), Charlotte Lennox considers such behavior in a discussion 
between her hero Glanville and Sir George on the subject of men 
of sense who attend beauties to the playhouse and are obliged to 
‘‘resist the soul-moving Garrick, and appear insensible while he is 
upon the stage.” 

‘*Upon my soul, added Sir George, . . . when I have seen some persons 
of my acquaintance talking to the eldest of the ladies, while one of Congreve’s 
comedies has been acting; his face quite turned from the stage, and hers 
overspread with an eternal smile; her fine eyes sometimes lifted up in a 
beautiful surprise, and a little enchanting giggle half hid with her fan; in 
spite of their inattention, I have been ready to imagine, he was entertaining 
her with remarks upon the play, which she was judicious enough to under- 
stand; and yet I have afterwards been informed by himself, that nothing 
was less in their thoughts; and all that variety in her face, and that extreme 
seeming earnestness in his discourse, was occasioned by the most trifling 
subjects imaginable.’ ’42 

As part of her heroine’s ‘‘entrance into the world’’ Miss Burney 
provides a highly entertaining account of the response of Evelina’s 
circle to a performance of Love for Love at Drury Lane, which the 
countrybred young lady describes in a letter to her guardian Mr. 
Villars. The passage, too long to quote, is easily available. In the 
company are Lord Orville, a man of feeling, who loves her; the 
rakish Sir Clement Willoughby; her hostess, Mrs. Mirvan, and her 
daughter ; the practical joker, Captain Mirvan, returned from seven 
years at sea, who hates London; and the fop Lovel. 

The play was Love for Love, and though it is fraught with wit and enter- 
tainment, I hope I shall never see it represented again, for it is so extremely 
indelicate,—to use the softest word I can,—that Miss Mirvan and I were 
perpetually out of countenance, and could neither make any observations our- 


selves, nor venture to listen to those of the others. ... When the Play was 
over, ... the box-door opened, and in came Mr. Lovel. 


Sir Clement asks if the ladies were entertained with the play. 


41111, 209-210. Serub, in The Beaux’ Stratagem; Phillis, in The Conscious 
Lovers. 
42 Book IV, chapter 3. 
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‘*Want of entertainment,’’ said Mrs. Mirvan, ‘‘is its least fault; but I own 
there are objections to it, which I should be glad to see removed.’’ 

Lord Orville understands their disapproval. The rough Captain 
Mirvan, supposing that the play has not been sentimental enough to 
please the ladies, insists that ‘‘it’s one of the best comedies in the 
language, and has more wit in one scene, than there is in all the 
new plays put together.’’ A comedy of bad manners follows, in 
which members of the group rib one another by making offensively 
insinuating allusions to the characters of the play. Lovel has been 
so busy looking for his friends that he affects not to know even the 
title of the play. When the Captain suggests that Lovel might at 
least have taken notice of Tattle, the half-witted beau of the 
comedy, Lovel asks what Mirvan has thought of Ben Legend, 
Congreve’s sailor. ‘‘The Captain . . . answered in a loud voice, 
‘Think of him !—why I think he’s a man.’ ’’ And turning to Evelina, 
he sneeringly adds, ‘‘For my part, I was most struck with the 
country young lady, Miss Prue; pray what do you think of her 
Ma’am?’’ Evelina thinks nothing of her, but, to her discomfiture, 
the impertinent Lovel professes to admire Prue. ‘‘ ’Tis the first char- 
acter in the piece !—so well drawn,—so much the thing !—such true 
country-breeding,—such rural ignorance!—ha! ha! ha!’’ Lord 
Orville considers only Angelica worthy of mention to the ladies, 
but even she is criticized for the severe way in which she tries her 
lover. The scene ends with Evelina’s reflections about Lovel, who 
proved by ‘‘what he said of Tattle and Miss Prue, . . . that he 
really had listened to the play, though he was so ridiculous and 
foolish as to pretend ignorance.’ 

Coolly received at first, The Way of the World (1700) was third 
in popularity during the century. Its record of two hundred 
eighty-five performances is only slightly below that of The Old 
Batchelor. During the twenty-eight years of the Garrick era, 
though not extremely popular, it held the stage even better than 
Love for Love, with ninety-seven performances at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden.** It is perhaps singular that novelists gave it only 
slight consideration. Love for Love was their favorite. Sarah Fielding 
believed Congreve to have been a master in depicting fine ladies. 
In The Adventures of David Simple (1744), Cynthia tells David 
that such women are full of caprice, whim, and vanity. 


Congreve seems to me to have known them the best of any one: My Lady 
Wish-for’t at her Toilette is a perfect Picture of them, where she insults over, 


43 Evelina, ed. Sir Frank D. Mackinnon (Oxford, 1930), pp. 97-102. 
44 Avery, pp. 120, 155. 
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and thinks herself witty on a r ignorant Wench, because she does not know 
what she has never been taught, or used to. That fine Ridicule of the Brass- 
Thimble, and the Nutmeg jingling in her Pocket, with the Hands dangling 
like Bobbins, is exactly their sort of Wit; and then they never call any one 
by their right names, Creatures, Animals, Things, all the Words of Contempt 
they can think of, are what they delight in. Shakespeare has made Hamlet 
give the best Description imaginable of them, in that one Line which he ad- 
dresses to Ophelia;—Ye lisp—and ye amble,—and ye nick-name God’s 
Creatures. An Expression I never understood, till I knew the World enough 
to have met with some of those sort of Women.45 


In Mozeen’s Young Scarron, the strollers present the comedy 
successfully, with only one blunder, attributable to Mr. Grammar’s 
weakness for alcohol : 

[Mr. Grammar] did the Part of Sir Rowland, and was receiv’d in it with 
vast Applause; but the best of his Part being over, long before the Conclusion 
of the Play, he began to tipple with Mr. Hunter; and being call’d in a Hurry 
to go on in the last Scene, where he is to bring on a black Box of writings 
(much talk’d of in the Play) in his Confusion, instead of the right, snatch’d 
up a small Band-box, that some of the Women had brought their Head- 
cloaths in, and went on with these Words: ‘‘Madam, I have brought the 
black Box you desir’d’’—This set the whole House in such a Fit of Laughter, 
that the Catastrophe of our Comedy was but little regarded.4¢ 

And finally, in the anonymous Memoirs of a Demi-Rep of 
Fashion; or, The Private History of Miss Amelia Gunnersbury 
(1776), Amelia goes with several companions to The Way of the 
World at Covent Garden, to find that no boxes have been reserved 
in their name. 

‘This is very odd, said Maria eagerly. I am sure we ordered places to be 
taken for the Way of the World, and I suppose that play is not performed 
at both houses. 

‘Why that happens to be the case to-night, ladies, and therefore I imagine 
that you will find your places kept at the other house.’ 

They are escorted to Drury Lane by a young gallant who notices 
their plight. 

The first act was almost over before the trio were comfortably seated, after 
their whimsical embarrassments, but as there was a great deal of good company 
all around them, the loss of an act—though one of Congreve’s—was not much 
regretted.47 

One wishes that the novelists had written more substantially 
about the play with which Congreve bade farewell to the stage, for 
most modern students value The Way of the World as the most 
brilliant comedy of manners in the language. What, as creators 
of character; themselves, were their impressions of Millamant? 
What did they think of the incomparable grace of the phrasing? 


45 See The Way of the World, IIL.iii (ed. Dobrée, p. 380); Hamlet, ITI.i.147- 
148. 

46 Pages 116, 129. See The Way of the World, V.xii (ed. Dobrée, p. 437). 

47 (Dublin), m, 195, 210. Actually, the comedy was not performed in this 
period at two theaters on the same night. 
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Perhaps the crude requirements of the stage could not communicate 
its fine, though possibly overcomplicated, movement. It is commonly 
held today that only many readings reveal the various beauties of 
these four old comedies. However that may be, the eighteenth- 
century novelists, although not always willing to condone Congreve’s 
alleged immorality, praised his plots, his imitation of nature, his 
fine ladies, his ‘‘agreeably wicked’’ characters, his fools, and even his 
‘‘low’’ characters. In an age which was averse to an excess of 
witty dialogue, his wit could still find admirers. And John Preston 
at least approached one of the secrets of Congreve’s style: his 
imagery. In the work of writers whose area was not that of 
literary critics, it is idle to ask for more. 
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Clarissa’s Coffin 


By ALLAN WENDT 
Mills College 


It is placed near the window, like a harpsichord, though covered over to the 
ground: and when she is so ill that she cannot well go to her closet, she 
writes and reads upon it, as others would upon a desk or table.1 

Clarissa’s coffin is the central symbol of a carefully constructed 
novel; although it does not appear until almost the last volume, it 
dominates the book and the reader’s imagination in the same way 
that it dominates the room in which Clarissa spends her last hours. 
Those eighteenth-century readers who advised ending the story of 
Clarissa Harlowe with an earthly wedding must have disturbed 
Richardson greatly, for he had been extremely careful to plant 
clues all along the way which pointed the direction the story would 
take; to have let Clarissa settle down to a happy married life as 
Pamela had done would have been as artistically indefensible as 
for Fielding to have allowed Tom Jones to be guilty of incest. 
Richardson’s statement that he wrote without plan? could have 
been only boast; Clarissa, for all its length, shows a conscious or- 
dering of parts with much dramatic irony and foreshadowing. 

But if Richardson was a self-conscious artist, he was even 
more, in his own view, a self-conscious moralist. His outspoken 
purpose in Clarissa was to ‘‘steal in, as may be said, and investi- 
gate the great doctrines of Christianity under the fashionable guise 
of an amusement’’ (vim, 345). Yet a close study of Clarissa from an 
ethical point of view may perhaps demonstrate that he wrought 
better than he knew, that he effectively dramatized some of the 
pressing moral problems of his century that were not given ade- 
quate philosophical formulations until many generations later. In 
his own solemn, bourgeois religion, Richardson was no visionary 
prophet of the limitations of orthodoxy, but as an artist and as an 
enlightened middle-class business man, he was sensitive to the social 
and ethical problems of his age ; dramatically—in not one but three 


1 Samuel Richardson, The Novels of Samuel Richardson, 19 vols. (New York, 
1901-02); Clarissa, vil, 14. This edition numbers the volumes of each novel 
separately. Subsequent references to Richardson’s works are to this edition; 
volume and e number are included in the text. 

2Samuel Richardson, The Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, ed. A. L. 
Barbauld, 6 vols. (London, 1804), v1, 117. 
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major novels—he shows his developing grasp of the problems which 
had stimulated him to write. To understand the power and effec- 
tiveness of Clarissa, then, it is necessary to understand the ethical 
tensions which generated it, and which dramatize for modern 
readers the shifting beliefs of a former century in a more effective 
way than Richardson could have planned.® 

The central moral problem of the early eighteenth century which 
concerns us here involves the search for the good life, and the possi- 
bility of its attainment. The two sides to this problem are easy to 
define, in broad terms: the one side is represented by the Puritan, 
‘*orthodox’’ inheritance from the seventeenth century, which held 
that the good life was impossible on this earth, possible only in 
heaven; the other side is represented by the relatively unorthodox 
‘“benevolist’’ attitude, which found in the proper guidance of the 
passions and of man’s physical nature the possibility for the good 
life here and now. What will here be called ‘‘orthodox’’ belief held 
that man’s nature is vile, that his actions—stimulated by physical 
passion—are bound to lead to sin, and that virtue, if it may be 
achieved at all, may be achieved only by a repression of ‘‘natural’’ 
impulses. What will here be called ‘‘benevolist’’ belief held that 
man’s nature is good, that his actions can be unselfish in their mo- 
tivation, and that virtue can be achieved by a refinement of the 


natural impulses.‘ 
The benevolist view is often associated with Shaftesbury, yet he 


8 The study of literary works for their subconscious representation of a his- 
tory of ideas may be a doubtful technique; in the twentieth century such a 
study has at least the sanction of custom, and a study of Clarissa from a moral 
point of view may return the focus of critical interest to the general area in 
which Richardson himself was interested. A number of recent articles have 
studied Clarissa from special points of view: Frank Kermode, in ‘‘ Richardson 
and Fielding’’ (Cambridge Journal, tv [1950], 106-114) emphasizes the 
psychological, even Freudian, aspect; Christopher Hill, in ‘‘Clarissa Harlowe 
and her Times’’ (Essays in Criticism, v [1955], 315-340) relates Clarissa to 
changing economic attitudes toward marriage; and Norman Rabkin, in ‘‘Cla- 
rissa: A Study in the Nature of Convention’’ (ELH, xxim [1956], 204-217) ex- 
amines the novel in terms of the conflict between ‘‘convention’’ and ‘‘ instinct.’’ 
Although none of these articles pretends to offer an interpretation that 
Richardson himself might accept, they all offer valuable insights into the novel 
and the period. 

4Such a precise formulation as this necessarily oversimplifies the moral 
problem—it presents the eighteenth-century moral problem as seen by the 
twentieth century. Yet some such distinction as this had real validity for the 
early eighteenth century, although these beliefs were not, of course, held 
rigidly by single individuals as if they were planks in a political platform. The 
problems were more disturbing, as a matter of fact, because conflicting views 
were almost always at war within each individual; the question was not so 
much which side to join, but how to resolve the contradictions of one’s own 
belief. But for clarification here, it is convenient to treat these ideas as 


separable and 
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neither invented benevolism nor gave it its widest popular circula- 
tion. Similar views were expressed in many eighteenth-century 
pulpits and perhaps received their most effective formulation from 
the great Latitudinarian preachers of the seventeenth century— 
especially such men as Tillotson and Barrow. The orthodox view 
is more difficult to pin down, yet Bernard Mandeville, if allowance 
is made for his cynicism, may perhaps be taken as a convenient 
spokesman for rigid orthodoxy in the early eighteenth century— 
partly in the light of his own outspoken determination to oppose 
Shaftesbury, partly in the light of the demand which he made for 
extreme Puritan ethics in order to establish his central paradox. 
Thus Mandeville speaks of ‘‘the great degeneracy of Mankind’’ 
(1, 159) and ‘‘the Corruption of our Nature’’ (1, 356) ; he defines 
the art of governing as ‘‘little more, than guarding against human 
Nature’’ (1, 319). His view of human passions is recognizably 
Puritan : ‘‘ Passions may do Good by chance,’’ he writes, ‘‘but there 
ean be no Merit but in the Conquest of them’”’ (1,74). He explicitly 
denies the benevolist principle of a ‘‘balance’’ of passions® by 
arguing that the conquest of one passion by another represents only 
counterfeit virtue (1, 230). He begins ‘‘A Search into the Nature 
of Society’’ by writing: ‘‘The Generality of Moralists and Phi- 
losophers have hitherto agreed that there could be no Virtue without 
Self-denial’’ (1, 323), and he argues as a consequence that all men, 
including divines and moralists, when asked about pleasure, will 
say ‘‘that there can be no true felicity in Things Mundane and 
Corruptible’’ (1, 166). 

Thus a virtuous person, according to Mandeville, must renounce 
the whole wicked and vicious world. Practically, of course, such 
a renunciation is impossible; only a saint or a Clarissa Harlowe 
could achieve it. But this is what the orthodox moral view demands, 
and so Mandeville argues that temporal life involves constant 
hypocrisy. Richardson’s Pamela appeared to some readers to be 
a hypocrite when she finally married Mr. B—, and Richardson 
himself seems to have sensed the possibility of hypocrisy, for he 
went on to make his second heroine the martyr that his orthodox 
views demanded. 


5‘‘The attentive Reader,’’ Mandeville writes, ‘‘. . . will soon perceive that 
two Systems cannot be more opposite than his Lordship’s [Shaftesbury’s] and 
mine’’ (The Fable of the Bees, ed. F. B. Kaye, 2 vols. [Oxford, 1924], 1, 324). 
Subsequent quotations from Mandeville are from this edition. 

6See Shaftesbury, Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson, 2 vols. (London, 
1900), 11, 68-69, where the balance of passions is compared with the balance of 
political power in the state. 
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Clarissa, then, is Richardson’s most careful analysis of the good 
life in orthodox terms. Richardson’s basic sympathies were almost 
entirely orthodox; his own middle-class background and upbringing 
made such sympathies almost inevitable. Even in Pamela, the 
‘‘virtuous’’ heroine speaks of ‘‘all the lurking vileness of my 
heart’’ (1, 188), and Mr. B—, in Richardson’s continuation of 
Pamela, speaks of ‘‘that common sewer of iniquity, human nature’’ 
(m1, 184). Pamela’s pious father, when told his daughter is about 
to be made happy, responds with, ‘‘What! then, is she dying!’’ 
(1, 44). His immediate assumption that happiness can be found 
only in the next world shows perhaps better than any other evidence 
the orthodox feeling that the present life, as a state of probation, 
ean bring only suffering. Yet the first novel fails to dramatize 
such a belief clearly, for Pamela achieves a more than modest suc- 
cess in this world; it remains for Clarissa Harlowe to treat this 
world with the contempt it deserves and to achieve her happiness 
in heaven. In justifying the conclusion of his second novel to one 
of his correspondents, Richardson had written: ‘‘A writer who fol- 
lows nature, and pretends to keep the Christian system in his eye, 
cannot make a heaven in this world for his favourites, or represent 
this life otherwise than as a state of probation’’; no life in this 
world, he goes on to say, could be suitable for Clarissa, ‘‘a creature 
perfected by sufferings, and already ripened for glory.’” 

Thus Clarissa, with its uncompromising conclusion, presents a 
provocative dramatization of the moral tensions of its age. In 
dramatizing the ‘‘great doctrines of Christianity’’ Richardson was 
compelled to emphasize ‘‘self-denial and mortification.’ Unlike 
Pamela, whose orthodoxy was compromised when she married and 
achieved happiness in this life, Clarissa is a Christian saint, who 
by her probationary mortification assures herself of a reward in 
heaven.® Yet the appeal of Lovelace is genuine and undeniable: 


7 Correspondence, Iv, 224-225. 

8 Clarissa, Vill, 344. Richardson’s difficulties in accepting this principle of 
self-denial may be seen in a letter to Miss Highmore—but he illustrates his 
dogged orthodoxy at the same time: ‘‘ You call that maxim cruel, which teaches 
to act against inclination, and cell it my maxim. I am far from thinking 
it a maxim that is always to be followed; though too generally, I believe it 
is a safer rule than to pursue an inclination. A dreadful thing, however, that 
the bias in the bowl of life should generally lie the wrong way’’ (Correspond- 
ence, Il, 221). 

®Long after the book was written, in 1751, Richardson tells Miss Mulso 
what he had planned with Clarissa: ‘‘I had begun with her, with a view to 
the future saint in her character’’ (Correspondence, mm, 181); and to Mrs. 
Belfour he writes about Clarissa—‘‘who shall punish her with life?’’ (Cor- 
respondence, Iv, 192). 
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in his careful delineation of two such opposing characters, whose 
opposition lies rooted in the ethies of his time, Richardson achieves 
greatness. Lovelace represents the appeal of the flesh, which 
Clarissa must deny; to Lovelace, Clarissa represents the appeal of 
the spirit, which challenges his fleshly kingdom. 

Clarissa’s destiny—her denial of flesh—is made clear from the 
beginning. ‘‘I am fitter for this world than you; you for the nezt 
than me:—that is the difference,’’ Miss Howe writes in one of her 
earliest letters (1,53). And soon after, Clarissa responds: ‘‘ Were 
ours a Roman Catholic family, how much happier for me that 
they thought a nunnery would answer all their views!’’ (1, 75). 
This early sentiment is echoed at the very end of Clarissa’s life 
when she describes her graveclothes as ‘‘ wedding garments . . . the 
happiest suit, that ever bridal maiden wore’’ (vm, 51). It should 
be remembered that even Pamela expressed the desire for continu- 
ing chastity; the wish is typical of all Richardson’s major female 
characters, and serves to represent the ideal of purity for woman- 
kind—neither the wedding ceremony nor the use of force changes 
the fact that defloration, even for the deflowered, is a kind of 
original sin. 

The desire for celibacy is strongest in Clarissa, although it ap- 
pears in Grandison as well, and Richardson, in his correspondence, 
several times writes of schemes which would reward women who 
choose to live unmarried.’® But in Clarissa, besides the heroine’s 
strong wish to remain single, Richardson emphasizes the virtues of 
celibacy by showing most of the admirable characters of the novel 
in a single, or at least widowed, state—Mrs. Norton, Miss Howe, 
Miss Dolly Hervey. Clarissa’s mother has been made unhappy by 
marriage in spite of the fact that her husband is generally con- 
sidered an admirable man. Mrs. Howe’s contemplated second mar- 
riage with one of Clarissa’s uncles serves only to make them both 
look foolish, and even Mr. Hickman seems to have been made 
deliberately unappealing in order to keep Miss Howe single for a 
longer time. 

Beside this repulsion of sex must be put, of course, its attraction. 
Richardson had a profound understanding of human—especially 
female—psychology. Like Pamela, Clarissa is attracted to physical 
beauty and virility; Lovelace appeals to her more than she is 


10 See Correspondence, Iv, 252-254; v, 97-98. In Richardson’s early volume 
of model letters he prints five letters advising against second marriages, the 
last of which contains a strong condemnation of the wedded state in general 
(Familiar Letters on Important Occasions, ed. Brian W. Downs [New York, 
1928], Letters CXL-CXLIII, pp. 165 ff.; Letter CXLVII, pp. 187 ff.). 
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usually prepared to admit.? Lovelace also seems attractive to 
Arabella Harlowe and to Miss Howe; his handsome maleness has 
seemed attractive to many female readers.’? Mrs. Howe admits the 
attraction of Clarissa’s uncle, and Miss Howe finally marries Mr. 
Hickman. Even Belford finally marries—to cement his reforma- 
tion, since marriage is better than burning. On all of the characters 
in the book, the repulsion and attraction work with vital force. 
Only Clarissa withstands the attraction in any real sense, and her 
withstanding at once sets her apart. 


Clarissa’s ‘‘difference,’’ her ‘‘inhumanity’’ in this respect, set 
the level for the symbolic interpretation of the story. Her desire 
for death, her unwillingness to be content in the normal routine 
of human life, are emphasized from the beginning and grow steadily 
stronger as the novel develops. Before she leaves home she writes 


to Miss Howe: 


I don’t know what to do, not I!—God forgive me, but I am very impatient! 
I wish—but I don’t know what to wish, without a sin!—Yet I wish it would 


11 Richardson gives many indications of Clarissa’s finding Lovelace attrac- 
tive; she begins early to admit a qualified approval of him (1, 20-24); she 
doubts her own feelings a little later (1, 48); after Miss Howe directly accuses 
her of being in love (1, 54-56; m, 92), she admits a ‘‘conditional liking’’ (1, 
164; 1, 164-166). Perhaps her greatest concession to her feelings comes when 
she admits: ‘‘I like him better than I ever thought I should like him; and 
those faults considered, better perhaps than I ought to like him. . . . were he 
now but a moral man, I would prefer him to all the men I ever saw’’ (1, 249). 
This passage, it should be noted, follows a long analysis of Lovelace’s good and 
bad points. Later, when Clarissa is Lovelace’s virtual prisoner, she is more 
dubious about her feelings, but she is still capable of pleasure in his company, 
and, when he pretends to be ill, of genuine feeling for him; see esp. m1, 104-110, 
311-312; Iv, 258-260, 292-294. 

12 Lovelace’s appeal was intended, of course, by Richardson—at least in 
part. In a letter of Oct. 3, 1748, Richardson writes: ‘‘Have you read Love- 
lace’s bad and not his good? Or does the abhorrence which you have for that 
bad, make you forget that he has any good? Is he not generous? Is he not 
with respect to meum and tuum matters just? Is he not ingenious? Does he 
not on all occasions exalt the lady at his expense? Has he not therefore many 
sparks of goodness in his heart, though, with regard to the sex, he sticks at 
nothing?’’ (quoted by William Lyon Phelps in his essay prefixed to the edition 
of Clarissa here cited, 1, xxviii-xxix). Phelps goes on to quote a letter from 
an unidentified lady who wrote to Richardson that Clarissa ‘‘should have laid 
aside all delicacy; and if Lovelace had not asked her in the manner she wished, 
she ought to have asked him. In short, Lovelace is a charming young fellow, 
and I own I like him excessively,’’ and another correspondent who writes: 
‘<You know I love to tell you everything I hear concerning your Clarissa, or 
otherwise I should not furnish you with more instances of what you have 
reason to say you too often meet with; namely, the fondness most women 
have for the character of Lovelace’’ (1, xxix). For Lady Bradshaigh’s fondness 
for the character of Lovelace, see Correspondence, Iv, 180-181. Richardson 
finally realized that he might have been too successful with his villain; in a 
letter to Miss Grainger on Dec. 21, 1749, he writes: ‘‘O that I could not say, 
that I have met with more Admirers of Lovelace than of Clarissa’’ (quoted 
by Alan D. McKillop, Samuel Richardson, Printer and Novelist [Chapel Hill, 
1936], p. 205). 
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please God to take me to His mercy!—I can meet with none here.—What a 
world is this!—What is there in it desirable? The good we hope for, so 
strangely mixed that one knows not what to wish for! And one half of 
ay tormenting the other, and being tormented themselves in tormenting! 
Later, having escaped with Lovelace, she speaks of her life being 
lengthened as a further punishment (v, 67), and after the rape she 
writes: ‘‘I do so earnestly wish for the last closing scene, and with 
so much comfort find myself in a declining way, that I even some- 
times ungratefully regret that naturally healthy constitution, which 
used to double upon me all my enjoyments’’ (v1, 181). 

As Clarissa falls ill near the end of the novel, and is plainly 
dying, the intensity of her pleasure increases. Doctor and apothe- 
cary are convinced that she is dying because she wills to die (vu, 
53-54). She writes a ‘‘Meditation’’ on death, using scraps of 
biblical language arranged to suit her purpose, including ‘‘. . . 
my soul chooseth strangling, and death rather than life./I loath tt! 
I would not live alway!’’ (vm, 161). She assures the doctor that 
‘‘the shorter you tell me my time is likely to be, the more comfort 
you will give me’’ (vm, 253), and Belford quotes her as saying, 
‘*T dwell on, I indulge (and, strictly speaking, I enjoy) the thoughts 
of death’’ (vu, 347). Finally, in her posthumous letter to Love- 
lace, Clarissa, with a curious notion of eternity, indicates her 
gratitude to him for shortening her life and thereby extending her 
‘‘vears of glory’’ (vu, 209). 

Although there is more than a touch of masochism in Clarissa’s 
pursuit of pain and death, Richardson has an orthodox religious 
justification, in that her painful denial of the flesh is evidence of 
virtue. Nor does Richardson ever pretend that Clarissa is an 
ordinary woman; she is an extreme example—almost allegorical— 
and she needs to be allowed extreme measures. Miss Howe makes this 
clear in the middle of the novel when she writes that ‘‘ your equanim- 
ity and foresight made you superior to common accidents; for are 
not most of the troubles that fall to the lot of common mortals 
brought upon themselves ... ?’’ (rv, 65). This at once sets Clarissa 
apart from Tom Jones, who was his own worst enemy; Miss Howe 
goes on to say: ‘‘It was therefore to be some man, or some worse 
spirit in the shape of one, that, formed on purpose, was to be sent 
to invade you.’"* And at once the shape of the allegory is set. 
Clarissa is attacked from without, like Christ, rather than from 
within, like most ordinary mortals, and the sexual overtones of 


18 Here, as elsewhere, the italics are Richardson’s. 
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Miss Howe’s comment imply the form of the test. Clarissa will 
fall, but her fall coincides with her rape, not with her departure 
from the Harlowe house. The departure stands as a voluntary 
going forth to meet the tempter, to face the suffering and tests 
which are her destiny. That her chastity must finally be forced 
proves only that she has fought to the limits of her ability; like 
Christ’s betrayal and death, Clarissa’s fall is foreordained by 
providence. 

Lovelace himself recognizes, usually to his own dismay, the dif- 
ference between himself and Clarissa. ‘‘My divine Clarissa’’ (v, 
4), he ealls her at one time, and, ‘‘my adorable Nemesis’’ (v, 6). 
When Clarissa says proudly to him: ‘‘Begone, Mr. Lovelace, .. . 
for your own sake leave me!—My soul is above thee, man!”’ (rv, 
190), he recognizes the justice of her remark, for he quotes it to 
Belford much later: 

She is so greatly above me! How can I forgive her for a merit so mortifying 
to my pride! She thinks, she knows, she has told me, that she is above me. 
These words are still in my ears, ‘Begone, Lovelace!—My soul is above thee, 
man!—Thou hast a proud heart to contend with!—My soul is above thee, 


man!’ Miss Howe thinks her above me too. Thou, even thou, my friend, my 
intimate friend and companion, art of the same opinion. (Vv, 33) 


Lovelace repeats his consciousness of Clarissa’s superiority with 
more emphasis when she is dying, alleging that one of his ‘‘reptile 
motives’’ was to bring her down to his own level (vm, 75); and 
Clarissa, in her posthumous letter to Lovelace, which for all its 
outward forgiveness is hardly calculated to give comfort, reminds 
him once more of her superiority. ‘‘But indeed, sir,’’ she writes, 
‘‘T have long been greatly above you; for from my heart I have 
despised you, and all your ways, ever since I saw what manner of 
man you were’”’ (vi, 209-210). 

The imagery which connects Clarissa with the Christ figure be- 
comes explicit after the rape, which is her own Golgotha, her own 
betrayal at the hands of man. Lovelace himself, confronting her for 
the first time after the rape, describes the scene as if it were the 
last judgment: 

By my soul, Belford, my whole frame was shaken: for not only her looks and 
her action, but her voice, so solemn, was inexpressibly affecting: and then my 
cursed guilt, and her innocence, and merit, and rank, and superiority of talents, 
all stared me at that instant in the face so formidably, that my present 
account, to which she unexpectedly called me, seemed, as I then thought, to 
resemble that general one to which we are told we shall be summoned, when 
our conscience shall be our accuser. (V, 313-314) 

Clarissa’s meditations always emphasize a submission which is 
Christ-like, but after the rape the tone becomes even clearer. 
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‘‘Great and good God of Heaven,’’ Lovelace reports her as saying, 
as she lifts clasped hands upward, ‘‘give me patience to support 
myself under the weight of those afflictions, which Thou, for wise 
and good ends, though at present impenetrable by me, hast per- 
mitted !’’ (v, 329) ; and, near death: ‘‘for thus, in humble imitation 
of the sublimest exemplar, I often say :—Lord, it is Thy will; and 
it shall be mine’’ (vn, 34). 

All of Clarissa’s friendships are friendships of the mind; she 
despises the flesh. When she is nearing death, ‘‘Yet how this 
body elings!’’ she writes. ‘‘—How it encumbers!’’ (vm, 278). Her 
first letter after the rape speaks of shaking off ‘‘the incumbrance 
of the body’’ (v1, 106), and in the same letter she addresses her- 
self to ‘‘my beloved Anna Howe !—whose mind, all robed in spot- 
less white, charms and irradiates’’ (v1, 107). Clarissa’s attitude 
toward the body is effectively illustrated by the dream she relates 
to Miss Howe : 

Methought my brother, my uncle Antony, and Mr. Solmes had formed a plot 
to destroy Mr. Lovelace; who discovering it, and believing I had a hand in it, 
turned all his rage against me. I thought he made them all fly to foreign 
parts upon it; and afterwards seizing upon me, carried me into a churchyard; 
and there, notwithstanding all my prayers and tears, and protestations of 
innocence, stabbed me to the heart, and then tumbled me into a deep grave 
ready dug, among two or three half-dissolved carcasses; throwing in the dirt 
and earth upon me with his hands, and trampling it down with his feet. (U1, 
257-258) 

On a subconscious level, the dream, with its phallic dagger, probably 
represents Clarissa’s fear of physical sex ; in a literal and unabashed 
way, the ‘‘two or three half-dissolved careasses’’ explain Clarissa’s 
feeling for the flesh—the body is death. 

Thus the affair between Clarissa and Lovelace is made to have 
enormous consequences. Clarissa and Lovelace do not have a love 
affair, but a pitched battle ;)the terms are set by Lovelace himself 
in an early letter to Belford—a letter which Richardson labels as 
important in a footnote. Here Lovelace argues that virtue must 


14 Compared with Clarissa, Lovelace interests himself almost entirely in 
body and flesh—a logical interest for the professional seducer, but one which 
at times becomes so intense as to raise Lovelace as much above common human- 
ity as Clarissa has been raised by her interest in the soul. When he describes 
his original abduction of Clarissa, for example, he expends an amazing number 
of words to describe her physical appearance, including much about her ‘‘ wax- 
like flesh,’’? and a great deal more about her clothes, which he takes as bodily 
ornaments, reminding Belford that he has taught many a girl to dress, and 
helped many more to undress (111, 29 ff.). Even more remarkable is Lovelace’s 
plan for the disposal of Clarissa’s body after her death (vm, 137 ff.). He 
wants to pay for burial, just as he has wanted to make her financially dependent 
on him during her lifetime; he wants to have her heart removed so that he 
may keep it in alcohol; and he will bury her body in his family vault, although 
the Harlowes may have her ‘‘ bowels’?! 
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be tried, and he makes clear that more is at stake than a single 
person. ‘‘Is not then the whole sex concerned that this trial should 
be made?’’ he asks (m, 83). And he calls himself ‘‘the tempter,’’ 
comparing himself to Satan, Clarissa to Job. ‘‘And what an im- 
mense pleasure to a marriage-hater,’’ he concludes, ‘‘. . . to be able 
to prevail upon such a woman as Miss Clarissa Harlowe to live 
with him, without real change of name!’’ (111, 85). 

Lovelace here reveals himself as a ‘‘marriage-hater,’’ and that 
not merely on the principle that a libertine does not want to be tied 
down. Long before Clarissa runs away with him he writes a letter 
to Belford ‘‘upon REVENGE, which I love; upon Love, which I hate, 
heartily hate, because ’tis my master’’ (1, 185). (This is the key 
to Lovelace’s character: he is not a libertine because he enjoys sex, 
but because of the power over human beings which libertinism con- 
fers; his dominant passion is pride, not love—like Milton’s Satan, 
Lovelace is driven by this passion to the attempt to dominate others. 
His unwillingness to marry Clarissa helps to define the terms of 
their warfare; to marry Clarissa would be to give in to her, and 
Lovelace wishes for the power to dominate her, to dominate 
the spirituality that she represents. Belford tells Lovelace 
that revenge is his ‘‘predominant passion,’’ and love only 
secondary (m1, 230); once Clarissa has fled her house with him, 
Lovelace exults over his coming conquest in a way that shows 
accurately the interpretation he puts upon the relationship. Having 
made Clarissa bend this far in his direction, he is confident of 
victory, but promises generous ‘‘terms.’’ He speaks of her ‘‘gar- 
rison,’’ of ‘‘general Prudence’’ at its head, and of ‘‘governor 
Watchfulness bringing up the rear.’’ He speaks of his aversion 
to shackles, and exults in his power over ‘‘such a goddess.’’ And 
he writes: ‘‘Thou knowest the whole progress of our warfare: for 
a warfare it has truly been; and far, very far, from an amorous 
warfare too’’ (1, 32-33). Lovelace does not ‘‘love’’ Clarissa in 
any of the ordinary senses of the term; he attacks her because 
she is the only force he has ever found worthy of his serious 
attempt, the only force, he seems to realize subconsciously, that will 
prove too strong for him. Sex is a symbol to Lovelace as it is to 
Richardson of the desire for power, of fleshly power over spiritual.’® 


15 Lovelace admits to Belford that consummation is to him ‘‘a vapour, a 
bubble!’’ (1v, 34), and after giving up his ‘‘Rosebud’’ because her grand- 
mother begs for mercy and hence acknowledges his power, he writes: ‘‘ Many 
and many a pretty rogue had I spared, whom I did not spare, had my power 
been acknowledged, and my mercy in time implored’’ (1, 208). But Richardson 
calls attention in a later footnote to Lovelace’s second motive for sparing 
‘*Rosebud’’—he wanted to establish a good reputation (1, 209; m1, 161, note). 
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Richardson’s capabilities are impressive when he comes to write 
in the character of the fleshly villain;* Lovelace’s letters are so 
vivid that they almost overpower the novel. Even his fantastic 
plans for avenging himself on the whole world if it interferes with 
him are entirely appropriate to his character. Clarissa is his first 
choice, and the battle with her is inevitable; her spirituality is an 
affront to his fleshliness, her other-worldly goals an affront to his 
desire for absolute power. Through her he must avenge himself 
on the Harlowe family, who have tried to control him, and when 
Miss Howe and her mother plot against him it is in keeping that 
he should dream of kidnapping and raping all the women—even 
the maidservant. He has a majestic, swelling power like Melville’s 
Ahab, who would strike the sun if it dared offend him; Lovelace 
will order the heavens to provide a storm if it is essential to his 
plans (Iv, 237). 

In this light, Richardson’s characterization of Lovelace is per- 
fectly consistent. His sexual desires involve chiefly the debasing 
of ‘‘exalted ladies’’ (m1, 71). Describing his own desires in terms 
of what he believes women want—‘‘They like an uncontrollable 
passion,’’ he writes. ‘‘They like to have every favour ravished 
from them, and to be eaten and drunk quite up by a voracious 
lover’’ (m, 292). In an earlier letter, Lovelace describes with 
curious intensity the spider’s reaction to a fly that is caught in its 
web. The spider takes the fly ‘‘for a spectacle to be exulted over,’’ 
it ‘‘turns about, glotes over it at a distance; and, sometimes ad- 
vaneing, sometimes retiring, preys at leisure upon its vitals’’ (m, 
62-63). Although he has begun the metaphor for another purpose, 
Lovelace is fascinated by the vision, and his mind turns unerringly 
to its center when the tangled fly changes to a captive girl, and 
he himself becomes the gloating spider. 

Lovelace reveals himself constantly with such momentary flashes 
as this; in another place, in the midst of a description of his 
lodgings, he is suddenly reminded of a London scene. A chimney- 
sweep, he writes, held up brush and shovel in admiration of a 
"16 Most critics agree on Richardson’s ability at portraying Lovelace as a 
villain; Leslie Stephen, noting that Lovelace’s letters are often the best- 
written, added: ‘‘The respectable domestic old printer, who boasted of the 
perfect purity of his own life, seems to have thrown himself with special gusto 
into the character of a heartless reprobate’’ (Hours in a Library, 3 vols. 
[London, 1892], I, 88). The picture of the pious printer reading some of the 
more violent sections of Clarissa to his polite circle of young ladies is a fascina- 
ting one to contemplate. It should be noted that Richardson is equally capable 
with other heartless characters: the letter which Clarissa receives from her 


uncle Antony on her death-bed is a masterpiece of compression and cruelty 
(vu, 165-166). 
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beautiful, well-dressed girl who crossed his path. The girl at 
first bridled, then was visibly pleased with the sweep’s admiration. 
‘*Egad, girl, thought I,’’ Lovelace continues, ‘‘I despise thee as 
Lovelace: but were I the chimney-sweeper, and could only contrive 
to get into thy presence, my life to thy virtue, I would have thee’’ 
(m, 61). The story is told in a moment, but the revelation of 
Lovelace is subtle and immense. What better way to debase these 
exalted ladies than to imagine them in the arms of the blackened 
chimney-sweep? With touches like these, Richardson makes Love- 
lace more than a match in reader interest for his virtuous heroine. 

Thus Lovelace’s attitude toward Clarissa becomes clear. He is 
not in love with her; he does not wish to marry her. He wishes 
to ‘‘humble her a little’’ (1m, 117), to bring down her ‘‘haughti- 
ness’’ (1v, 107). In a moment of passion he confesses, ‘‘I hate her, 
hate her heartily! She is old, ugly, and deformed’’; and even 
though he goes on to say ‘‘—But oh, the blasphemy !’’ the words are 
out (Iv, 167). It is almost a classic understatement when Lovelace 
affirms, ‘‘what a vile corruptible rogue . . . is human nature!’’ (m, 
161).17 Lovelace expresses a perfectly orthodox morality; his 
sexuality may be taken as symbol of the desire to dominate; his 
fleshliness has led him to the yoke of his own lust. In the larger 
sense, he quite literally cannot live without Clarissa, just as he 
cannot deny his own being to live with her, on her terms. Had 
Lovelace been a simple libertine he could have reformed—as Mr. 
B— had done in the earlier novel, as Belford does in this. But 
Lovelace’s problem is more complex; his desire for power is as 
criminal as Satan’s in that it tends to upset the moral order of the 
world. 

Moreover, Lovelace and his active accomplices are punished in 
the flesh, for they have no existence on any other level. Belford’s 
graphie description of Sinclair’s last illness, and the horror of her 
physical pain, is a medieval portrait of the body in hell (vm, 151) ; 
yet he tells it to show the contrast with Clarissa’s peaceful prepara- 
tion for death. But given Richardson’s premises, there is a curious 
contrast that he could not have intended: if Sinclair is unable 
to die, Clarissa is unable to live; if Sinclair and Lovelace are 
unsuited for the next world, Clarissa is unsuited for this. 

As Professor Sale has observed, Clarissa represents humanity 
seeking freedom, freedom from the repressions of duty and re- 


17 Lovelace repeats his remark at v, 171, and Richardson quotes his own 
creation on the subject of human nature in a letter to Miss Highmore (Corres- 
pondence, I, 221). 
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sponsibility.** Not only the economic principles of the Harlowes are 
middle class, their morals are too; in escaping from them to Love- 
lace, Clarissa attempts to make her peace with the flesh, she attempts 
to adopt less rigorous, more benevolist ethics. The Harlowe family 
shows the weakness of the most orthodox Puritan point of view. 
God is here the father-figure, demanding absolute obedience to arbi- 
trary dictates, dispensing rewards and punishments with justice but 
not with mercy, leaving no room for freedom of choice, and punish- 
ing those who seek freedom with an irrevocable curse. Attempting 
to deny this heritage, Clarissa receives her reward in heaven but 
she dies without issue, and thus her sacrifice suggests a dead end 
for struggling mankind. 

Lovelace, perhaps more than his creator realized, is a Satanic 
personification. In the old dualism of flesh and spirit, he is all 
flesh, and his desire to dominate Clarissa represents the assault of 
Satan upon the spiritual dominions of God. His earlier conquests 
have been too easy; the seduction of such women as Sally Martin 
and Polly Horton has been a victory only over those of his own 
kind. Yet such conquests have been sufficient for him until Clarissa 
appears, and then—as with Satan—it is self-preservation that makes 
him challenge a power that proves to be beyond him. Before he 
meets Clarissa, Lovelace is no more than an instinctive, passionate 
brute ; after meeting Clarissa he becomes Satanic, for the brute sees 
a challenge to his dominion, to his very existence.** Marriage is 
out of the question because marriage implies the mingling of two 
irreconcilable forces. Like Satan, Lovelace has committed himself 
to power and pride; like Satan, his end is complete disintegration. 

But Lovelace’s very fleshliness is a temptation to Clarissa. In- 
deed, the only freedom which is conceivable to her is something 
diametrically opposed to the death-in-life which the Harlowe house- 
hold represents. Surrounded by a merciless father and an in- 
effectual mother, a suspicious brother and a sister who cannot un- 
derstand motives different from her own, Clarissa is being driven to 
a marriage that she does not want. When Lovelace appears, she 
rises to his challenge almost as eagerly as he offers it, for his glori- 


18 William M. Sale, Jr., ‘‘From Pamela to Clarissa,’’ in The Age of John- 
son: Essays Presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Haven, 1949), 
. 137. 


19 Louis Reynaud also notes this change in Lovelace; he writes: ‘‘Le cas de 
Lovelace n’est pas facile & résoudre. . . . Désintéressé et chevaleresque dans la 
premiére partie du roman, il devient soudain, lorsque Clarisse s’est confiée a 
lui, un gredin sans scrupules, un démon acharné & la martyriser’’ (Le Roman- 
tisme: Les Origines Anglo-Germaniques [Paris, 1926], pp. 67-68, note 2). 
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fication of the flesh, his insistence on the rights of passion, represent 
the logical temptations to her spirituality. 

That Richardson should have found such a theme implicit in the 
social structure of his day shows his imaginative and creative 
ability. In Pamela, he had attempted an unsophisticated analysis 
of the orthodox point of view, and the heroine, as long as she re- 
sisted the importunities of Mr. B—, as long as she resisted the im- 
pulses of her own flesh, remained virtuous in Mandevillian terms. 
But when she consented to marry Mr. B— she ceased to be vir- 
tuous—again in Mandevillian terms—and became merely ‘‘bene- 
ficial’’ to her society. Recognizing the difficulty, Richardson went 
on to write Clarissa, whose heroine maintained her virtue in rigoris- 
tic terms but made herself unsuited for life. It is perhaps signifi- 
eant that Clarissa, raped, does not conceive, although Lovelace 
wishes it and Clarissa fears it; as a couple they are as literally 
barren as the morality their story offers. Clarissa’s absolute rigor- 
ism, almost as Mandeville might have predicted, could not lead to 
‘*publie benefits.’’ In this reading, the novel becomes a reduction 
of a familiar eighteenth-century moral problem to its negative 
essentials—like Mandeville’s reduction, or like Gulliver’s: all human 
beings are Yahoos, and human virtue lies sealed in Clarissa’s 
coffin. 

It is perhaps worth repeating here that such a conclusion is not 
Richardson’s, nor is it a conclusion that Richardson would have 
assented to. Yet such a conclusion may be implicit not only in the 
symbolic interpretation of this plot, but in Richardson’s change of 
direction with his last novel as well: Sir Charles Grandison retreats 
from the position of extreme orthodoxy that had dominated Clarissa. 
But even here the Mandevillian principle is operative: Richardson 
concerns himself merely with the ‘‘publie benefits’’ that accrue 
from Sir Charles’s acts, and he ignores the more pressing problems 
of virtue and motive. Constantly asserting that Sir Charles has 
passions to suppress, Richardson dramatizes him as having almost 
none.”° 


20 Mandeville tells a heavily ironic story about an ‘‘ideal’’ gentleman who is 
like Sir Charles Grandison in everything but motive (Fable, u, 66 ff.). Man- 
deville makes the point, of course, that even such a perfect appearance of 
virtue may disguise less than admirable motives (11, 77-78); since Richardson 
never examines his hero’s motives in the last novel, the same conclusion, un- 
fortunately, might be drawn about Sir Charles. Mandeville ‘‘proves’’ that 
pride and selfishness are his gentleman’s chief motives by arguing that he 
would have to defend his honor in a duel, if the occasion offered, and by 
arguing that the duel would contradict the gentleman’s virtuous — 
(u, 83) ; although Sir Charles avoids duels, such avoidance is his chief problem, 


























CLARISSA’S COFFIN 


Thus the evidence of Sir Charles Grandison helps to show that 
Richardson, to some extent, became aware of the ethical implications 
of Clarissa, just as Clarissa shows a developed awareness of the 
ethical implications of Pamela. And Grandison shows no particular 
diminishing of Richardson’s artistic powers: an even more complex 
group of correspondents is handled there as deftly and as precisely 
as those in Clarissa. Grandison is less impressive as a novel because 
it deliberately side-steps the important moral issues that are dealt 
with in Clarissa; Sir Charles’s easy virtue seems to have been as 
unconvincing to his creator as it has been to many readers. But 
Richardson had made his profound and uncompromising study of 
orthodox morality in Clarissa; after that he seems no longer to have 
chosen to look on the pathetic symbol of the coffin. 
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and Richardson spends much time trying to make Sir Charles’s position 
convincing. : 








“Prudence” in Tom Jones: A Study of 
Connotative Irony 


By Eueanor N. HutcHENs 
University of Alabama, Huntsville Center 


The necessity for prudence as a concomitant of goodness is one 
of the major themes of Tom Jones. Fielding announces it early in 
the novel and carries it through to the last page, where he informs 
us that the mature Tom has ‘‘acquired a discretion and prudence 
very uncommon in one of his lively parts.’’ 

There can be little doubt, then, that Fielding approved of pru- 
dence. Yet in Tom Jones the words ‘‘prudence,’’ ‘‘prudent,’’ 
and ‘‘prudential’’ are used unfavorably three times as often as 
they are used favorably. Nearly every unadmirable character in 
the novel is described as prudent or is shown advocating prudence. 
These unfavorable uses are, of course, ironic; but they do not 
belong to the simple, direct-reverse type of irony, in which an 
obviously imprudent person would be called prudent. In practi- 
cally all of them, the word retains its literal meaning. 

The kind of verbal irony practiced by Fielding in the development 
of what may be called the negative prudence theme in Tom Jones 
depends, for its effect, on the associations usually surrounding the 
word. When the justification for these is conspicuously absent 
from the context, while the word remains unaltered in literal 
meaning, the result may be called connotative irony—a technique 
which, so far as I know, has hitherto not been identified and ex- 
amined. The two prudence themes in Tom Jones, positive and 
negative, offer excellent examples of its operation. 

Fielding introduces the positive theme with characteristic light- 
ness, but it is evident that he means what he says: 

. we shall, if rightly understood, afford a very useful lesson to those well- 
disposed youths who shall hereafter be our readers; for they may here find, that 
goodness of heart and openness of temper, though these may give them great 
comfort within, and administer to an honest pride in their own minds, will 
by no means, alas! do their business in the world. Prudence and circum- 
spection are necessary even to the best of men. They are indeed, as it were, 
a guard to Virtue, without which she can never be safe. It is not enough 
that your designs, nay, that your actions, are intrinsically good; you must 
take care they shall appear so. If your inside be never so beautiful, you 


must preserve a fair outside also. This must be constantly looked to, or malice 
and envy will take care to blacken it so, that the sagacity and goodness of an 
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Allworthy will not be able to see through it, and to discern the beauties 
within. Let this, my young readers, be your constant maxim, that no man 
can be good enough to enable him to neglect the rules of prudence . . .(III, 7)1 


Allworthy, on his supposed deathbed, solemnly counsels Tom: 


‘I am convinced, my child, that you have much goodness, generosity, and 
honour, in your temper; if you will add prudence and religion to these, you 
must be happy; for the three former qualities, J admit, make you worthy 
of happiness, but they are the latter only which will put you in possession 


of it.’ (V, 7) 

When Tom’s fortunes approach their lowest ebb, Fielding reminds 
us that ‘‘the calamities in which he is at present involved’’ are 
‘‘owing to his imprudence’’ (XVII, 1) ; and when matters improve 
in the last book, Allworthy drives the point home: 

‘You now see, Tom, to what dangers imprudence alone may subject virtue. .. . 
Prudence is indeed the duty which we owe to ourselves; and if we will be so 
much our own enemies as to neglect it, we are not to wonder if the world is 
deficient in discharging their duty to us; for when a man lays the foundation 
_ own ruin, others will, I am afraid, be too apt to build upon it.’ (XVIII, 
Finally, as has been noted, Tom succeeds in acquiring the necessary 
quality. 

In the meantime, the reader has not been left to retain the theme 
in his mind unassisted through the middle of the novel. It is 
reiterated frequently. The stories of the Man of the Hill and Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, for instance, are object lessons in prudence for Tom 
and Sophia respectively, both tales being narratives of misfortune 
stemming from imprudence. Even Allworthy has something to 
learn; it is pointed out (XVI, 6) that more prudence on his part 
might have thwarted Blifil. It cannot be questioned that Fielding 
considered prudence to be a virtue and an important one.’ 

The word ‘‘prudence,’’ then, and its adjectival companions 
‘*prudent’’ and ‘‘prudential’’ must have held favorable meanings, 
both denotative and connotative, for Fielding, and specifically for 
Fielding as the author of Tom Jones. It seems strange, on the face 
of it, that in a novel which clearly advocates prudence the word 
should be used far more often unfavorably than favorably. 

The explanation lies in an analysis of the unfavorable uses, and 
this analysis shows the technique underlying these uses to be what 


1 All quotations from Tom Jones are identified by book and chapter rather 
than by page; the text is that of the 1950 Modern Library edition. 

2‘* As early as 1862, T. H. Green, the philosopher, denying to Fielding (in 
a youthful prize essay) ‘all romantic virtue,’ declared that the ‘moral’ of his 
novels, ‘if moral it can be called, is simply the importance of . . . prudence.’ ’’ 
F. N. Scott, An Estimate of the Value ... of Fiction, quoted by Frederic T. 
Blanchard, Fielding the Novelist: A Study in Historical Criticism, New Haven, 
1926, p. 466 n. 
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I have named connotative irony—the use of a word with its 
literal meaning intact but its connotations (in this case, the favor- 
able connotations of ‘‘prudence’’) stripped away. 

The retention of the word’s essential identity—that is, of its 
flat literal meaning—distinguishes this technique from the direct- 
reverse, or denotative, kind of irony, in which the literal meaning 
is simply reversed by the context, and which has the effect of simple 
sarcasm. In contrast to the relatively flat impact of the denotative 
type, connotative irony has a subtle, reverberating quality, de- 
pending as it does on the reader’s awareness of many ramified 
impressions arising from the word. For this reason it is a more 
durable source of laughter. 

The fact that Fielding approved of prudence, and made the 
necessity for it one of the leading themes of Tom Jones, adds 
force to his ironic treatment of it. We know that for him its 
normal connotations are favorable; we know that he wishes to 
convince us of its desirability. Therefore his being able to treat it 
ironically shows a daring, and a confident control of his material, 
which inclines us to trust in his ironical view without mental 
reservation. Perhaps this point needs illustrating. The word 
‘*pious’’ is now seldom used in a straightforward, favorable sense. 
Connotative irony has so thoroughly exploited it that its normal 
associations have shifted from those of humble, saintly, sincere 
devoutness to those of pretentious, self-interested, hypocritical 
religiosity. Hence a modern ironical use of the word has little 
force; the unfavorable connotations are the normal ones. But an 
ironical use by a writer in an age when ‘‘pious’’ was a favorable 
word, both to the writer and to the age, would transmit the jolt 
which gives irony its foree. The modern writer is following a 
convention, and a worn-out one at that; we credit him with no 
daring, and we perhaps distrust his ironical view, since he shows 
no awareness that piety can be a good thing. But the older writer 
we respect for seeing both sides of the question and for having 
the confidence to toy with a word that represents ideas valuable 
to him. 

Considerations of this sort lie well in the background, of course, 
at the moment when the reader encounters the ironic word. They 
affect not the nature of the technique but the force, depending 
partly on the unexpectedness, with which it operates. They are 
mentioned here only as offering evidence that connotation is the 
essential and distinguishing factor in the sort of verbal irony under 
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discussion : if when the connotation is weak the irony is weak, then 
the irony may be supposed to depend upon the connotation. 

Prudence makes its first appearance in Tom Jones in a thoroughly 
ridiculous light : 

Miss Bridget Allworthy . . . very rightly conceived the charms of person in 
@ woman to be no better than snares for herself, as well as for others; and yet 
so discreet was she in her conduct, that her prudence was as much on the guard 
as if she had all the snares to apprehend which were ever laid for her whole 
sex. Indeed, I have observed, though it may seem unaccountable to the reader, 
that this guard of prudence, like the Trained Bands, is always readiest to go 
on duty where there is the least danger. It often basely and cowardly deserts 
those paragons for whom the men are all wishing, sighing, dying, and spreading 
every net in their power; and constantly attends at the heels of that higher 
order of women for whom the other sex have a more distant and awful 
respect, and whom (from despair, I suppose, of success) they never venture 
to attack. (I, 2) 

Bridget Allworthy really is prudent, in a strictly limited sense of 
the word: she is careful to keep up the appearance of virtue. But 
we think of prudence as a useful quality, needfully exercised against 
real risk and involving self-control and judiciousness in the manage- 
ment of difficult affairs. In the passage just quoted, where prudence 
is absurdly personified as a bustling, futile, officious coward, and 
where Bridget’s virtue is represented as needing no guard, the 
favorable connotations of ‘‘prudence’’ are absent. By retaining 
its literal meaning, the word sets up pretensions to these connota- 
tions; and the fact that the pretensions are unjustified subjects the 
word to comic reproach, so that to speak of Bridget’s prudence is 
to make fun of her.’ 

So it is with Mrs. Deborah Wilkins, the Allworthys’ housekeeper. 
She is introduced to us on the night Mr. Allworthy finds the infant 
Tom in his bed. Responding to the squire’s urgent summons, she 
finds her master in his shirt; whereupon she evidences terrific 
fright and starts backward as if to swoon. At the age of fifty-one, 
she vows she has never beheld a man without his coat. 

Sneerers and profane wits may perhaps laugh at her first fright; yet my 
graver reader, when he considers the time of night, the summons from her 
bed, and the situation in which she found her master, will highly justify and 
applaud her conduct, unless the prudence which must be supposed to attend 


maidens at that period of life at which Mrs. Deborah had arrived, should a 
little lessen his admiration. (I, 3) 


8 At the end of the novel, of course, we find that Bridget, so noted for her 
prudence, has before the beginning of the story been frightfully imprudent. 
Her virtue has indeed required a guard, and the guard has failed. On the other 
hand, however, she has exercised a high degree of very useful prudence in 
preserving her reputation. The first irony is turned inside out. Whether 
considered in the half-light of Book I or in the full light of Book XVIII, 
‘*prudent’’ carries connotative irony as an adjective for Bridget. 
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Thus her sénseless behavior is presented as the natural manifesta- 
tion of prudence, a quality to be expected in middle-aged spinsters. 
Although the use of the word is ironic, it does not mean ‘‘impru- 
dence.’’ It is the kind of prudence we have been told Miss Bridget 
possessed: a guard over that which needs no guard. A further 
irony lies in the fact that this prudence thrusts itself forward at 
a time when quite different virtues—common sense and helpful- 
ness—are needed; it thus becomes a comically irrelevant virtue. 
This too is connotative irony: we associate a virtue with situations 
to which that virtue is preeminently appropriate; when it appears 
in other situations, at the expense of the virtues appropriate to them, 
it appears as a pretender. 
Mrs. Wilkins is prudent in another way: 


When her master was departed Mrs. Deborah stood silent, expecting her cue 
from Miss Bridget; for as to what had passed before her master, the prudent 
housekeeper by no means relied uyon it, as she had often known the sentiments 
of the lady in her brother’s absence to differ greatly from those which she had 
expressed in his presence. (I, 5) 


Here is one of Fielding’s favorite uses of the word, in which 
favorable connotations not only are removed but are replaced by 
unfavorable ones, namely deceit and base self-interest. Prudence is 
still prudence, but the virtue has gone out of it to be supplanted by 
meanness. Fielding repeatedly implies that meanness and selfish 
calculation are latent in prudence, ready to appear whenever 
a laudable motive is absent. In the first reference to Mrs. Wilkins’ 
prudence, it was seen as mere affectation; in the second, it has 
progressed to a politic slyness. In the third, it approaches positive 
villainy. Having descended upon the quaking village as a kite 
descends upon its prey, she returns triumphant with the news that 
she has pounced upon the mother of the abandoned baby and ob- 
tained a confession. Then, ‘‘The prudent housekeeper was again 
dispatched to bring the unhappy culprit before Mr. Allworthy’’ 
(I, 6). By this time, the context has informed us that Mrs. Wil- 
kins is an affected, hypocritical, syeophantic, merciless busybody ; 
but again Fielding’s adjective for her is ‘‘prudent’’ and again the 
noun is ‘‘housekeeper’’ (prudence is a laudable quality in a house- 
keeper) ; thus he quietly insists that the favorable connotations 
not be lost to view, that the irony remain strong. 

The momentary prudence of Jenny Jones, a character not wholly 
unsympathetic, is of a different order. It is merely unavailing: 


Jenny returned home well pleased with the reception she had met with from 
Mr. Allworthy, whose indulgence to her she industriously made public; partly 
perhaps as a sacrifice to her own pride, and partly from the more prudent 
motive of reconciling her neighbors to her, and silencing their clamours. 
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But though this latter view, if she indeed had it, may appear reasonable 
enough, yet the event did not answer her expectation; .. . when it was known in 
what manner Mr. Allworthy had behaved, the tide turned against her. (I, 9) 


Prudence, good or bad, is not Jenny’s forte, especially as she 
appears at this stage of the novel. The supposed victim of seduction, 
she has compounded her folly by going to church dressed in finery 
unsuited to her station. Nevertheless, the use of ‘‘prudent’’ in 
this passage is not denotative irony. It does not mean imprudent, 
even though Jenny has apparently proved herself so and even 
though this ‘‘prudent’’ advertising of Allworthy’s clemency has 
the effect opposite to that which she intended. Her motive is one of 
prudence. If there is definite irony here, it lies in the fact that 
gratitude to Allworthy is not among the motives which prompt her 
to proclaim his kindness. In this case, Jenny’s prudence would 
resemble that of Mrs. Wilkins in that it operated where another 
virtue would be more to the point, or at least more praiseworthy. 

The arch-villain of Tom Jones, young Blifil, is the most ‘‘pru- 
dent’’ character in the novel. From childhood the quality is out- 
standing in his nature, always accompanied by other qualities less 
desirable. When Tom decides to sell his Bible in order to aid the 
Seagrims, Blifil sees a chance to get him into trouble. ‘‘He there- 
fore deposited the said half-price himself; for he was a very pru- 
dent lad, and so careful of his money, that he had laid up almost 
every penny which he had received from Mr. Allworthy’’ (III, 9). 
Sophia reads his character thus: ‘‘ Master Blifil, though a prudent, 
discreet, sober young gentleman, was at the same time strongly 
attached to the interest only of one single person’’ (IV, 5). And 
thus he proceeds to the end, remarkable for the foresight and cau- 
tion that enable him to carry out his selfish designs. It is one of 
the larger ironies of the novel that part of the task of the hero is 
to acquire one of the chief traits of the villain. 

Partridge, while no villain, is something less than admirable. 
Prudence in him appears merely as cowardice, physical and moral. 
Reluctant to go to war, yet determined to stick to Tom in the hope 
of gaining a reward, he agrees to accompany him because, as he 
says, ‘‘ ‘my presence appears absolutely necessary to take care of 
you, since your intentions are so desperate; for I promise you my 
views are much more prudent; as you are resolved to fall in battle 
if you can, so I am resolved as firmly to come to no hurt if I can 
help it’ ’’ (VIII, 9). He conceals his Jacobite leanings on discover- 
ing that ‘‘his master and himself, like some prudent fathers and 
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sons, though they travelled together in great friendship, had 
embraced opposite parties’’ (VIII, 9). 

Lady Bellaston, thoroughly imprudent in the actual protection 
of her virtue, is twice cited as prudent. In deciding to enlist her 
aid in preventing Sophia’s marriage to Tom, Mrs. Fitzpatrick ‘‘did 
not in the least doubt, but that the prudent lady, who had often 
ridiculed romantic love and indiscreet marriages, in her conversa- 
tion, would very readily concur in her sentiments concerning this 
mateh’’ (XIII, 3), and her prudence on this head is genuine: 
though she is infatuated with Tom, she is not so foolish as to marry 
hint. But Fielding thinks that true love is more important than 
woridly advantage in the choice of a spouse; so in this passage 
‘*prudence’’ once more arrogates a preeminence to which it has no 
right. The other tribute to Lady Bellaston’s prudence is one of 
the most resoundingly comical examples of connotative irony in 
the novel. Young Nightingale, breaking the news to Tom that 
others have preceded him in affairs with her, assures him that he is 
under no obligation: ‘‘ ‘She is remarkably liberal where she likes; 
though, let me tell you, her favours are so prudently bestowed that 
they should rather raise a man’s vanity than his gratitude’ ’’ (XV, 
9). In other words, Lady Bellaston gets her money’s worth. The 
clash between context and normal connotation is violent and far- 
reaching. On the one hand rises the image of a prudent mature 
woman, a good manager, practicing a careful and praiseworthy 
economy—almost a Biblical figure like the ideal housewife in 
Proverbs who ‘‘considereth a field, and buyeth it,’’ and who 
‘*perceiveth that her merchandise is good.’’ Associations of honor 
and simple purity cluster about her. But here on the other hand 
is the actual Lady Bellaston, a female rake, unchaste, dishonorable, 
and treacherous—nevertheless like the paragon in the Bible in 
making sure that what she buys is worth the money. Or perhaps the 
reader’s idea of a prudently economical middleaged woman is less 
exalted ; perhaps he envisions her as a chillingly rigid type, a model 
of conventional propriety in every phase of conduct, a cautious 
mouse. Again Lady Bellaston is in wildly absurd contrast, as 
an amorous demirep who pursues young men so obsessedly that all 
the town knows of it. This passage imposes a great strain on the 
word ‘‘prudently,’’ but the denotation stands up: Lady Bellaston 
is prudent in the respect under discussion. 

It is not only particular characters who are impaled upon the 
word ‘‘prudent’’; Fielding uses it in ironical reference to general 
types. One such reference has been cited—to the ‘‘prudent’’ 
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fathers and sons who embraced opposite sides in the Jacobite re- 
bellion, placing security above honest conviction in the struggle 
which Fielding felt was vital to the preservation of English in- 
dependence. There are several others. Fitzpatrick intends to 
fight Jones wherever he meets him but he does not confide his in- 
tention to Mrs. Waters: ‘‘he did not imitate those prudent persons 
who think a wife, a mother, a sister, or sometimes a whole family, 
the safest seconds on these oecasions’’ (XVII, 9) ; that is, relatives 
who would be likely to prevent a duel. The finder of Sophia’s 
pocketbook, not knowing it contains £100, offers to sell it to Jones. 
Without the money, its resale value is about one shilling sixpence. 
‘*A prudent person would, however, have taken proper advantage 
of the ignorance of this fellow, and would not have offered mere 
than a shilling, or perhaps sixpence, for it’’ (XII, 4). Another 
reference of this kind is immediately followed by the only ex- 
plicit admission in Tom Jones that prudence is not an unmixed 
virtue : 

At length we are once more come to our hero; and, to say truth, we have been 
obliged to part with him so long, that, considering the condition in which we 
left him, I apprehend many of our readers have concluded we intended to 
abandon him for ever; he being at present in that situation in which prudent 
people usually desist from inquiring any further after their friends, lest they 
should be shocked by hearing such friends had hanged themselves. 

But, in reality, if we have not all the virtues, I will boldly say, neither have 
we all the vices of a prudent character; and ~~ g it is not easy to conceive 
circumstances much more miserable than those of poor Jones at present, we 


shall return to him, and attend upon him with the same diligence as if he was 
wantoning in the brightest beams of fortune. (XII, 3) 


Sometimes no moral criticism is immediately apparent in the 
ironic treatment of prudence; the only aim seems to be comic effect. 
When Sophia offers Molly Seagrim employment as her maid, Black 
George, through whom the offer is made, is uncertain what answer 
to make, knowing that his daughter’s disgrace will soon become 
evident. He repairs to his wife, ‘‘on whose prudent counsel he 
depended to extricate him out of this dilemma’’ (IV, 8). If we 
expect prudent counsel from Mrs. Seagrim, we are disappointed. 
On George’s arrival the house is in turmoil and the prudent 
counsellor is denouncing her daughter as a whore, though, as Molly 
points out, the mother’s own first child was born within a week after 
her marriage. On being shown the money Tom has given Molly, 
Mrs. Seagrim abruptly takes a new view of her daughter’s status, 
begins to pour scorn on Sophia’s offer to employ her, and works her- 
self into a new rage against Sophia for insulting the family with 
gifts. When George presses his request for advice—what is he 
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to tell Sophia as a reason why Molly cannot enter her service ?—she 
looses upon him a tirade of reproach for all the family misfortunes, 
beginning well in the past with the partridge-poaching incident. 
The use of ‘‘prudent”’ in the introduction to this scene might be 
argued to be an example of denotative irony, since Mrs, Seagrim 
shows no sign of prudence and gives little evidence that she is 
capable of practical thought; but on the other hand George has 
expected practical advice of her, and this suggests that in the past 
she has shown a degree of shrewdness, an eye for the main chance, 
which has led him to hope that she may solve the present difficulty. 
The prudence may be said actually to exist in his expectation, then, 
and the irony to lie in the contrast between its existence there and 
its non-appearance in reality. 

A somewhat similar use of the word affords an example of con- 
notative irony that allows the denotation to appear only in the 
effect of the ‘‘prudent’’ action, not in the intention leading to the 
action. At the inn at Hambrook, where Tom spends his second 
night away from home, the landlord lives in extreme fear of being 
robbed. ‘‘In reality,’’ Fielding informs the reader, ‘‘he might 
have been very well eased of these apprehensions, by the prudent 
precautions of his wife and daughter, who had already removed 
everything which was not fixed to the freehold’’ (VII, 10). The 
motive which has prompted the removal is not prudence at all. 
The daughter, her mother’s favorite child, is newly married, and 
the two have stripped the house for her benefit. Yet this, as much 
as if prudence had dictated the action, has the effect of securing the 
landlord against robbery. On the other hand, he is deprived of his 
goods as effectually as if he had been robbed. So the depredations 
of his wife and daughter are seen comically as bringing about a 
situation which might have resulted equally from prudence 
(guarding against robbery) or imprudence (making oneself liable 
to robbery) but which actually results from neither. The irony 
of ‘‘prudent’’ in this ease lies in the suggestion that it is relevant, 
whereas it is not, and in the connotative suggestion that there is 
something helpful in the action of the wife and daughter, whereas 
there is not. 

The boldest ironical use of ‘‘prudence’’ in Tom Jones (boldest 
in view of the positive prudence theme) appears in the development 
of another major theme, the desirability of marriage for love over 
marriage for money, in which ‘‘prudence’’ is shown constantly 
on the unfavorable side. 
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Chapter 11 of Book I is advertised in the heading as ‘‘CONTAIN- 
ING MANY RULES, AND SOME EXAMPLES, CONCERNING 
FALLING IN LOVE: DESCRIPTIONS OF BEAUTY, AND 
OTHER MORE PRUDENTIAL INDUCEMENTS TO MATRI- 
MONY.’’ The prudential inducements are these. Miss Bridget, 
‘‘perhaps very wisely,’’ thinks she will enjoy more agreeable min- 
utes conversing (this word often has a double meaning in Fielding) 
with the unhandsome Captain Blifil than with a much prettier 
fellow (the inference being that a more attractive man would not 
‘‘eonverse’’ with her at all). The captain, for his part, ‘‘very 
wisely’’ prefers the Allworthy fortune to personal charms in a wife. 
The latter consideration is not wholly scorned by Fielding; All- 
worthy, lecturing on the marriage, drops in a palliative observa- 
tion ‘‘ ‘, . . with respect to fortune. Worldly prudence, perhaps, 
exacts some consideration on this head; nor will I absolutely and 
altogether condemn it.’ ’’ (I, 12) This again has its irony, however: 
Allworthy is innocently treating ‘‘worldly prudence’’ as a subor- 
dinate consideration in marriage, whereas the reader knows that 
for Captain Blifil it is the only one. Dr. Blifil, to whom Allworthy’s 
homily is addressed, finds it difficult to keep a straight face. ‘‘Pru- 
dence’’ continues to prevail after Bridget and the Captain are 
married, and the reader is given ‘‘A SHORT SKETCH OF THAT 
FELICITY WHICH PRUDENT COUPLES MAY EXTRACT 
FROM HATRED” (II, 7). In this chapter heading, ‘‘prudent’’ 
bears two literal meanings. It refers at once to the motive for 
marriage and to the kind of practical sense that enables people 
to get the most out of a situation. The whole chapter is a triumph 
of irony, expounding the pleasures of mutual hatred in tones com- 
monly employed to convey those of mutual love. All the reward 
of a ‘‘prudent’’ marriage is to be found, the chapter implies, in 
these doubtful joys. 

In his ‘‘apology’’ for Tom’s early insensibility to ‘‘all the 
charms’’ of Sophia (IV, 6), Fielding remarks that among the people 
who will scorn him for it are those who ‘‘will blame his prudence 
in neglecting an opportunity to possess himself of Mr. Western’s 
fortune,’’ and he pretends to agree that ‘‘want of prudence admits 
of no excuse.’’ Young Nightingale, who marries the almost penni- 
less girl whom he loves and to whom he is bound in honor, is de- 
scribed on his wedding day as being ‘‘full as sober as many of my 
readers will think a man ought to be who receives a wife in so im- 
prudent a manner’’ (XV, 8). The marriage which would be 
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‘*prudent’’ for Tom would be highly ‘‘imprudent’’ for Sophia, as 
her aunt tells her repeatedly : 


‘You are the first—yes, Miss Western, you are the first of your name who ever 
entertained so grovelling a thought. A family so noted for the prudence of 
its women’—here she ran on a full quarter of an hour... (VI, 5) 

Sophia had passed the last twenty-four hours in no very desirable manner. 
During a large part of them she had been entertained by her aunt with lectures 
of prudence, recommending to her the example of the polite world, where love 
(so the good lady said) is at present entirely laughed at, and where women 
consider matrimony, as men do offices of public trust, only as the means of 
making their fortunes, and of advancing themselves in the world. (VI, 13) 
‘While I have been endeavouring to fill her mind with maxims of prudence, 
you have been provoking her to reject them.’ (VI, 14) 

... Mrs. Western was reading a lecture on prudence, and matrimonial politics, 
to her niece. . . (XVI, 7) 

One of the most entertaining features of these recurrent lectures 
is Sophia’s complete insensibility to them. She is a prudent girl in 
the best sense, resolved to give Tom up if his character proves 
bad ; but the sort of prudence that prescribes a distasteful marriage 
solely for material interest is not in her. Through her, Fielding 
draws his distinction between prudence and ‘‘prudence’’—the 
quality equipped with its favorable associations and the word that 
is denotatively accurate but, without the usual connotations, a 
mockery of the valuable quality it pretends to represent. 

The two prudence themes, positive and negative, in Tom Jones 
may be regarded, then, as one theme given dual treatment. While 
teaching the desirability of prudence, Fielding wishes to say at the 
same time that it is not all-sufficient and should not be allowed 
to get in the way of more important qualities. Its desirability he 
teaches directly, by straightforward exposition and illustration; 
its dangers and limitations he illuminates obliquely through con- 
notative irony. 

It is not easy to establish with certainty the connotations carried 
by a given word in the mind of its user, especially if the user is not 
of our own time.* The presence of a positive prudence theme in 
Tom Jones justifies some assumptions about the connotations of the 
word for Fielding and thereby enables us to say that he is being 
ironie when he calls an unsympathetic character or a bad action 
prudent, even though the character or the action can be shown to be 


literally prudent. 


4A study of the general eighteeath-century idea of prudence would probably 
show a somewhat ambivalent attitude to have prevailed—an attitude tersely 
reflected by Fielding in his ironic uses of the word. Cicero, much read and 
respected by the age, regards it favorably as the science of discriminating 
between good and evil. Bunyan, in Pilgrim’s Progress II, personifies it as 
desirable. Baltasar Gracian’s mid-seventeenth-century Oraculo Manual y Arte 
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‘*Prudence’’ is not, of course, the only word with which Fielding 
consistently practices connotative irony in Tom Jones; ‘‘decency’’ 
and ‘‘honour,’’ for instance, are treated in much the same way, and 
the adjective ‘‘proper’’ is a favorite instrument in his use of the 
technique : 


. . after the fit had continued a decent time, she again revived. . . (II, 9) 
. . . his lordship. . .was strictly a man of honour, and would by no means have 
been guilty of an action which the world in general would have condemned... . 
(XVIII, 11) 
‘I mean, . . . those gross cheats which are proper to impose upon the raw 
and unexperienced. . .’ (VIII, 13) 


And there are scores of other passages where the comic effect is 
achieved by the use of a word which is literally appropriate but 
connotatively at odds with the context. By suggesting what is 
not true or expected, the word throws into sharp relief what is; 
and the contrast between the two produces the comedy of incon- 
gruity. 

Connotative irony is, in fact, Fielding’s chief verbal satiric 
technique in Tom Jones; he uses it more often than any other kind 
of verbal irony. A relatively subtle kind, depending as it does on 
the reader’s awareness of connotation, it may be credited in large 
measure with producing the effect of urbanity which successive 
generations of critics have remarked in Fielding’s style. 


de Prudencia appeared in London, translated into English, before the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and received considerable attention; there is 
evidence that the eighteenth-century idea of ‘‘taste’’ was derived from it 
(see J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century [Oxford, 1908], 
I, xcii-xciii). There is also evidence that the utter lack of altruism in the 
treatise drew attention (Spectator No. 379). Although the work is not cynical 
in its intended effect, as far as one can tell, its maxims are wholly selfish in 
the purposes they are meant to serve. It is surprising to find, at the end, 
that Gracian’s summary of his advice is ‘‘In a Word, to be Holy’’ (The Art 
of Prudence: or, a Companion for a Man of Sense, trans. John Savage 
[London, 1714—‘‘The Third Edition, Corrected’’]). Steele, telling the story 
of Inkle and Yarico in Spectator 11, calls Inkle ‘‘ prudent’’ in relating his sale 
of his benefactress and mistress into slavery. A few years after Fielding’s 
death, Charles Churchill noted a complete change in the use of the word: 


Prudence, of old a sacred term, implied 
Virtue, with godlike wisdom for her guide, 
But now in general use is known to mean 
The stalking-horse of vice, and folly’s screen. 
The sense perverted we retain the name; 
Hypocrisy and Prudence are the same. 
—Night: An Epistle to Robert Lloyd 
(1762), lines 297-302 in Laver’s ed. (1933). 


Whether Tom Jones influenced this transformation is an interesting speculation. 
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FIELDING’S CHARACTER OF MRS. WHITEFIELD 


A contemporary criticism of Fielding’s characterization of Mrs. 
Whitefield of the Bell in Gloucester is contained in a witty letter* 
that lauds the moral efficacy of Tom Jones in which she, together 
with Garrick and several others, appears in propria persona.? The 
letter-writer, a half-pay captain named Lewis Thomas, had met the 
lady two or three times, and protested to his correspondent, Welbore 
Ellis, later Baron Mendip, that Fielding’s praise of her was out of 
all proportion to her merits. 

Fielding cordially praised both her appearance and her character. 


Her person and deportment might have made a shining figure in the politest 
assemblies; but though she must be conscious of this and many other perfec- 
tions, she seems perfectly contented with, and resigned to, that state of life 
to which she is called; and this resignation is entirely owing to the prudence 
and wisdom of her temper. . . . To be concise, she is a very friendly good- 
natured woman; and so industrious to oblige, that the guests must be of a 
very morose disposition who are not extremely well satisfied in her house. 


He applauded her ‘‘sagacity,’’ acclaimed her ‘‘natural affability,’’ 
and asserted that ‘‘she was perfectly well-bred.’’ Even her con- 
nection with Methodism—she was sister-in-law to the famous 
preacher, George Whitefield—is humorously excused. 


. she is at present as free from any Methodistical notions as her husband: 
I say at present for she freely confesses that her brother’s documents made at 
first some impression upon her, and that she put herself to the expense of a 
long hood in order to attend the extraordinary emotions of the Spirit; but 
having found, during an experiment of three weeks, no emotions, she says, 
worth a farthing, she very wisely laid by her hood, and abandoned the sect. 


1 Among the Mendip Papers in the University of Chicago Libraries. I am 
grateful to Mr. Robert Rosenthal, Curator of Special Collections in the 
William Rainey Harper Memorial Library, for permission to publish this 
material. 

2 Tom Jones, Sharpham Edition (New York, 1902), Bk. VIII, Ch. 8. F. Homes 
Dudden, Henry Fielding His Life, Works, and Times (Oxford, 1952), takes 
Fielding’s sketch of the Whitefields to be ‘‘certainly drawn from the life’’ 
(11, 609, 663), and Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New 
Haven, 1918), includes the Whitefields among Fielding’s ‘‘friends’’ who 
‘bear their real names’’ in the novel (11, 172, 175; 111, 266). 

8 Elizabeth was not entirely ingenuous in describing her religious experience. 
She had met George Whitefield by the end of 1729, when she married his 
brother, Richard. George, at that time 15, was to have helped his brother 
manage the Bell. ‘‘But GOD’S Thoughts were not as our Thoughts. By 
his good Providence it happened that my Sister-in-law and I could by no 
means agree; and at length the Resentment grew to such an Height, that 
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When weighing Thomas’s quite different appraisal, we should 
bear in mind that he was a politely educated man who read widely 
as well as currently. He conversed occasionally with Edmund 
Law and regularly with ‘Estimate’ Brown; in nineteen of his letters 
preserved among the Mendip Papers, he commented with taste 
and perception upon eighteen writers, English, French, and 
Italian. On the other hand, his judgments were frequently de- 
livered with a wit which, reflecting his somewhat self-conscious 
desire to entertain Ellis, may occasionally have led him to heighten 
the truth. 

Writing from Carlisle on 3 April [1749], the Captain reported: 


I am just got up from a very Amazing entertainment; to use a Metaphor in 

the Foundling, I have been these four or five days last past a fellow traveller 
of Harry Fieldings, & a very agreeable Journey I have had. Character, 
Painting, Reflexion, Humour, excellent each in its Kind, in short I found every 
thing there, You said I should find, when you gave me an Account of the 
Writing. If my design had been to propagate virtue by appearing publickly 
in its defence, I should rather have been ye Author of Tom Jones than of 
five Folio Volumes of sermons.—so much for my opinion of the Book, on 
which I could write a great deal of Common Place, if I was not writing to 
You, & had not indeed myself some better employment. . . .4 


my proud Heart would scarce suffer me to speak to her for three Weeks to- 
gether.’’ (George Whitefield, A Short Account of God’s Dealings with the 
Reverend Mr. George Whitefield . . . written by Himself. . . . [Edinburgh, 
1741], p. 9. For Elizabeth’s in-laws see C. Roy Hudleston, ‘‘George White- 
field’s Ancestry,’’ Transactions of the British and Gloucestershire Archaeologi- 
cal Society [1937], trix, 229, 230.) 

About six months after the marriage, George left his brother’s household 
for good. However, he effected a rapprochement with Richard and probably 
also with Elizabeth by April of 1739, for between then and July he preached 
at least seven times in a field belonging to Richard. On 15 July John 
Wesley himself took tea at the Bell; and on 31 January 1740 Whitefield 
wrote to Elizabeth: ‘‘My Dear Sister, I have been just reading over your 
letter, and felt a sweet sympathy with ... you, ... in your change of 
life.’’ (A Continuation of the Reverend Mr. Whitefteld’s Journal from his 
Arrival at London, to his Departure from Thence on his Way to Georgia. 
See under 12, 15, and 16 April; 27 and 29 June; 1 and 2 July 1739. The 
Journal of John Wesley, edited by Nehemiah Curnock [London, 1938]. See 
under 15 July 1739. George Whitefield, A Select Collection of Letters... 
[London, 1772]. Letter CLVIII, vol. I, pp. 146, 147.) 

4 He continues: ‘‘I read it in company with a Brother officer who came to 
Carlisle on purpose to live with me, & is a sort of eleve of mine. When we 
came to ye conversation piece of the officers, he was reading to me, & stopt 
suddenly when he came to my Name, to ask if I was acquainted with Fielding, 
‘for here is your Picture with yr Name Under it, & the Greek Book in yr. 
Pocket.’ ’? The passage referred to is Ensign Northerton’s comments on Homer 
in Book VII, chapter 12. ‘‘ ‘Damn Homo with all my heart,’ says Northerton; 
‘I have the marks of him on my a-- yet. There’s Thomas, of our regiment, 
always carries a homo in his ket; d--n me, if ever I come at it, if I don’t 
burn it.’’’ Thomas proceeds: ‘‘It was really Whimsical he should have 
Pitch’d on my name when he mention’d a circumstance that agreed with 
the character I bore in the Regiment. My Army Friends, (such of ’em as can 
read,) will think I was the Person design’d; but I assur’d him I had not the 
honour to be in the least known to Mr. Fielding. And tho’ there were as 
many Figures in it as an old Gothick Cathedral, I was not considerable enough 
to have ye least Nich there.’’ 
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He has drawn a Portrait of my Friend Mrs. Whitfield at ye Bell in 
Gloucester such as Painters commonly draw; (I remember I was once at 
Ramsay’s & saw a Picture that pleased me extreamly, it was a Young Lady 
that would have justified a mans falling in Love at ye first sight; upon my 
praising it, Ramsay told me if I would walk into ye Next Koom I might 
see ye Original; I saw her indeed, but tho’ there was some resemblance in 
the “features, hardly a grace appear’d that had so much charm’d me in 
the Copy—) 

I breakfasted two or three times with Mrs Whitfield, we talk’d of nothing 
but gayety & Assemblies; she let me into a Short History of her Lovers, & 
told me ye conquests she had made when Younger, & if I might put any faith 
in her own Commentaries, she had had as many occasions of triumph as 
Julius Caesar; in short I went away extremely disgusted with the Folly & 
behaviour of my Coquet Landlady. 

How ye Devil came it into Fielding’s head to praise this Woman so 
exuberantly? If I was Master of the Bell Inn, I vow I should be absolutely 
Jealous. 


Though there is not enough evidence to answer Thomas’s question 
or even to try to reconcile his view of Mrs. Whitefield with Field- 
ing’s, his letter does add to our knowledge of Fielding’s world, 
and may alert us to other contemporary references to the sometime 
Methodist. She was buried on 7 August 1755 in St. Mary de Crypt, 
the parish church which adjoined the inn where Fielding had 
known her.*® 


Cornell University J. P. FEL 





HORSE COLORS IN ANGLO-SAXON POETRY 


Color words are fairly rare in Anglo-Saxon. As far as I can 
tell by reading all the poetry and all the entries in Bosworth’s and 
Toller’s dictionaries? under hors, mearh, wicg, blanca, blonca, eoh, 
hengest, stéda, and mere, the only color words that are applied 
to horses are blanca, fealwe, and @ppel-fealwe. The first means 
originally ‘‘white’’ or ‘‘grey,’’ then ‘‘a white or grey horse,’’ and 
finally just ‘‘a horse.’’ The second and third, which appear only 
in Beowulf, have been more puzzling. 

William E. Mead took fealu generally to mean ‘‘a pale yellow 
shading into red or brown, and in some eases into green’’; the 
fealwe méaras of Beowulf 865 were then ‘‘probably bay horses 
of a golden color shading into red,’’ and the eppel-fealwe steeds 


5C. Roy Hudleston, op. cit. 


1 An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary based on the Manuscript Collections of the late 
Joseph Bosworth, edited and enlarged by T. Northcote Toller (Oxford, 1882) ; 
Supplement by T. Northcote Toller (Oxford, 1921). 
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(line 2165) bays also, of the hue of brightness of an apple.? This 
definition was followed by Klaeber and by Wren in the glossaries 
to their editions of Beowulf, and by John R. Clark Hall in his 
translation. R. K. Gordon changes this to ‘‘chestnut’’ in his 
translation (for a bay horse is one with a black mane, tail, and legs 
that is too red or dark brown to be called buckskin or dun; ‘‘a 
golden color shading into red’’ would be called chestnut or sorrel) ; 
Gordon follows the others in assuming that the element eppel- in 
awppel-fealwe refers to the hue or brightness. L. D. Werner, in 
his very interesting article ‘‘Color Words in Anglo-Saxon,’ ad- 
vances the view that ‘‘the essential quality of anything fealu is that 
peculiar brightness which almost obscures hue’’ ; the effect is that of 
a piece of green, yellow, orange, or even red corduroy ‘‘well 
rubbed and caught by the sun at the right angle’’; ‘‘It should not 
be difficult to realize the resemblance between a well-groomed 
horse, a polished shield, a flame, and waves in the sunlight.’’ What 
I suggest on literary, linguistic, and historical grounds, is that 
a better translation may be ‘‘dun,’’ and for eppel-fealwe ‘‘dappled 
dun.’’ 

In the first place, Werner’s suggestion leaves us with no better 
translation for fealwe méaras than something on the order of 
‘“olossy steeds’’; if something may be found that is more concrete 
and has as good a chance of being accurate, so much the better. 
Then it seems to me from Mead’s list that the common quality 
among things described in the poetry as fealu is paleness, not 
brightness: the bird’s legs, the badger’s head, wood, the falling 
blossom (and see the 0.E.D. where the word [s. ‘‘fallow’’ a*] 


‘é 


is said to be ‘‘probably cognate with Gr. modus grey, L. pallére 
to be pale.’’) Where there is a hue involved, as Mead suggests, it is 
usually some shade of yellow. So far it seems to me that dun is 
the horse color that fits best, in its range of denotations, both as 
to hue and as to intensity. (The range is anywhere in yellowish 
tones from almost grey to almost bay, with or without black points.) 

A ppel-fealwe would then be ‘‘dappled dun,’’ the eppel- 
element referring to the shape of the spots rather than to the hue 
or brightness of the color. The possibility of this is corroborated 
by such Anglo-saxon forms as @peled gold ‘‘gold bosses’’ (Juliana 


2‘*Color in Old English Poetry,’’ PMLA, xiv (1899), 198. Mead lists all 
the occurrences of fealu in the poetry, finding it used eight times to describe 
the sea, twice horses, and once each a road, a shield, fire, a falling blossom, 
the feet of the Phoenix, wood from the holly, the sides of the weapon (?) of 
Riddle 72, a badger’s head, and a sword hilt. 

3 MLN, Lxvi (1951), 246-249. 
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688, Phoenix 506, ete.) ; and while it cannot be proved conclusively 
that our word ‘‘dapple’’ comes from ‘‘apple’’ there are the 
analogous forms: Fr. pommelé, gris-pommelé (cf. the ‘‘pomely 
grey stot’’ of Chaucer’s reeve), Ger. apfelgrau, and even Russ. 
yablochnyi, all meaning grey with apple-shaped spots (0.E.D. s. 
‘‘dapple’’ sb., ‘‘dappled’’ a., ‘‘dapple-grey’’). Dapples occur 
fairly frequently in duns, often with a very striking and beautiful 
effect ; four matched dappled duns sent from Hrothgar to Hygelac 
could be a kingly gift indeed. 

To these considerations we may add one more, a possibility al- 
though no very good proof is available; this is that most of the 
horses known to the Angles and Saxons (or to the Geats and Danes 
for that matter) may actually have been dun in color. The native 
horses of Scandinavia and the British Isles belong to what is 
sometimes regarded as a separate species (equus celticus), small, 
shaggy horses predominantly dun in color: ‘‘It has been suggested 
that it [the Norwegian pony] has affinity with the Celtic pony 
of Connemara, the Scottish Highland, and the Pony of Iceland, 
and that they and the Russian tarpan .. . all come from the same 
stock. ... Naturalists . . . agree that the horses of Norway, and of 
other parts of Europe of similar type, represent a very ancient 
species reaching back into prehistoric times in Europe, and that they 
inherit their distinctive dun hue and shape either directly or by 
reversion from the wild horse of Mongolia, the ancestral wild horse 
of Przevalski.’’* The native breed was diluted by the introduction 
of Arabs and barbs during the Roman occupation, but it may well 
be that dun was still the most common color of horses in England 
when the Beowulf was being composed. 


Pomona College RICHARD BARNES 


4R. 8S. Summerhays, An Observer’s Book of Horses and Ponies (London, 
1954), pp. 166-67. Cf. also Lady Wentworth’s The World’s Horse in B. 
Vesey-Fitzgerald, ed., The Book of the Horse (Los Angeles & Toronto, 1947), 
78. 


p- 








BOOK REVIEW 


The Catullan Revolution, by Kenneth Quinn. Melbourne: Melbourne University 
Press, 1959. Pp. ii+119. 


Kenneth Quinn’s The Catullan Revolution not only examines the revolution 
wrought by Catullus in Latin poetry but in itself marks the revolution which has 
slowly been going on in classical studies. Twenty-five years ago few, if any, 
American or ~~ = scholars would even have conceived such a book. Literary 
criticism then dealt in the unjustified assertion of enthusiasm which was 
rightly disdained by those who spent their energies in reconstructing, often, 
sadly enough, on faulty — the life and times of the artist. History or 
impressionism supplanted the critical act of judging the art. 

A. L. Wheeler’s Sather lectures, Catullus and the Traditions of Ancient 
Poetry (Berkeley, 1934), illustrate the serious scholarly approach which was 
fashionable a generation ago. Never once does the author suggest why the 
poetry of Catullus justifies his vast display of erudition. But perhaps E. A. 
Havelock’s The Lyric Genius oj Catullus (Oxford, 1939), better demonstrates 
the scholarly schizophrenia of the time. On the one hand the author realizing 
that the biographical-historical method failed to criticize Catullus’ poetry, 
nonetheless developed a thesis whose sources were firmly rooted in that method. 
His analyses of individual poems belie the theme of his work. 

Catullus’ “a lends itself, seemingly, to the kind of work Wheeler and 
Havelock did. The poetry is intensely personal, written about and for friends 
or enemies of the poet. As a result it requires great energy for the critic 
to make cogent remarks about the poet relevant to the critical understanding 
of the poem. Nevertheless, such is his task. During the past years, scholars, 
mainly European, have done excellent critical work on particular poems and 
special aspects of Catullus. Professor Quinn cites almost all such scholars, 
for he has employed their work to great advantage in developing his argument 
and assessing Catullus’ achievement. (For those interested in a full critical 
bibliography of work done on Catullus since 1934, see Harry J. Leon, The 
Classical World, i111 (1960), 104-113, 141-148, 173-180. For earlier references 
see Wheeler, op. cit.) Further, he obviously has thought hard about modern 
as well as ancient poetry, so that he displays tact and intelligence in inter- 
preting Catullus’ poems. 

The ‘Catullan revolution,’ according to Professor Quinn, changed Latin 
poetry, permitting it to become a vehicle for the expression of personal emotion. 
Though there may have been other men involved in the revolution, the scanty 
remains of their work allow only limited speculation and encourage the belief 
that Catullus himself was the chief revolutionary. In his examination of the 
background for the revolt Professor Quinn advances the notion that the Roman 
literary tradition played a far greater role than is customarily assigned it and 
that the Alexandrian influences were at best marginal. In this he follows 
the recent work done by European scholars such as Bayet, Bardon, and Braga. 
In the native Roman literary tradition, the convergence of three types of poetry 
allowed Catullus to reform Latin lyric poetry. The ‘epic-tragic,’ the first 
and most important, afforded serious, dignified, and often pompous poetry. 
At the time Catullus began writing, the Romans themselves felt this sort 
alone merited the name of poetry. he rp ag poetry with its origins in 
the works of Naevius and Ennius employed stock types, making impossible any- 
thing but a fairly simple attitude towards its subject matter. The personality 
of the poet was irrelevant, for usually the poet was a craftsman patronized 
by society to express its values. Such poetry had set the criteria for describing 
a scene, for studying emotion with dignity and pathos, and for the language 
supposedly permissible to poetry. 
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The second type affecting the Catullun revolution is the ‘comic-satiric.’ 
Such poetry, coming from Plautus, Terence and Lucilius, allowed metrical ex- 
periments and variety in tone, colloquial language, and greater complexity of 
attitude towards its subject matter, which was friendship and sentimental 
love somewhat realistically observed. 

In the third type of poetry, the epigram, cultivated by the fashionable 
dilettantes of Rome, self-expression prevailed over the instruction or entertain- 
ment of the whole community. By paying meticulous attention to form and 
by selecting the telling detail the poet began to express himself for a small 
audience of equally cultivated souls on a variety of topics such as love, liter- 
ature, or other people. The writers of such poetry, Lutatius Catulus, Valerius 
Aedituus, Porcius Licinius, searched for new things to say in poetry and, 
consequently, for the way to say them. Professor Quinn stresses these Roman 
sources for Catullus, deliberately omitting the Alexandrian writers as not 
essential to Roman literary tradition. Such influence as the Alexandrians had, 
he suggests, came from direct borrowings by individual Roman poets. 

Such was the literary background of the novi poetae, men who regarding 
poetry as a serious business were interested in writing a new kind of poem. 
Coming from the higher ranks of society they were independent of the ap- 
proval of either patron or community. They abandoned the traditional role 
of the poet ‘as servant to society,’ preferring instead to express their own 
sentiments about reality. The revolution, like all revolutions, then, had a 
social significance, for such attitudes fostered the alienation of the poet 
from the community, a fact we today are constantly forced to recognize about 
our own poets. Further, like contemporary poetry the unit of expression 
became the short poem which the reader, as it were, overhears. 

Although the antecedents of a poet are important, the poet’s own work, his 
choices and decisions are of paramount interest. In Chapter III Professor 
Quinn examines and rejects the prevailing critical attitude towards Catullus’ 
work as expressed by Havelock. Essentially he regards the short poems of 
Catullus as exhibiting a variety of types of poetry unusual in the work of a 
single poet and the long poems (especially 63 and 64) as fundamentally similar 
to the short ones. He persuasively demonstrates what one feels on reading the 
entire collection of Catullan poetry, despite the learned arguments of various 
scholars te the contrary. Further, he points out that the traditional view 
rests on too gross a simplification of poetry to be employed in literary criticism 
and suffers from romantic notions about poetry and poets. Instead he argues 
for ‘levels of poetic intent’ as a valid tool for criticizing Catullus’ poetry. 
These ‘levels of intent’ range from simple versifying ‘to the most complete 
surrender to inspiration.’ On the lowest level are those poems involving 
‘savage invective’ such as 59. Intensity of feeling, usually fury or ridicule, 
the telling use of language, and lively imaginativeness distinguish these poems. 
Higher in the scale are those satirical ones such as 17, 84, or 97 which although 
still filled with outrageous obscenity nevertheless betray a more complex 
organization and a good deal more imagination. By contrast, such poems as 
31, written in serious, poetic language, manifest a high degree of organization 
and imagination. Finally, the long poems are Catullus’ most sustained poetic 
endeavors. Whether we like them or not, and whether they are successful are 
other matters. Catullus meant them to be taken as his most serious work. 
Professor Quinn finds the clearest proof for his notion of the gradation of 
intent in the elegiac poems which range from scurrilous attacks, e.g., 113, 
to sustained and serious poetry of the sort found in 82. He adds that very 
probably Catullus did not have the same degree of publication in mind for all 
the poems; some may have been designed for broadsides, others for a book. 
Furthermore, his motives for writing various poems were undoubtedly as 
varied as the occasions poets find today. 

Chapter III no doubt had to be written if for no other reason than to 
combat some prevalent notions about Catullan poetry, especially the sort of 
thing found in the Ozford Classical Dictionary. Nevertheless our need for the 
chapter indicates one of the alarming problems in classical studies. It should 
not be necessary to discuss levels of poetic intent. That notion might be 
reasonably assumed, and discussion could proceed to the more important 
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matter of how and why the individual poems fail or succeed. Yet, anyone 
taking cognizance of the scholarship on any ancient imaginative author must, 
apparently, deal with questions which ought never to have been raised and thus 
has less time left for more proper concerns. Indeed, Professor Quinn himself 
fails to examine fully any of the longer poems of Catullus which, according 
to his argument, should merit our serious attention. Although his analyses 
of the individual poems selected to illustrate his thesis are sensitively and 
cogently written, even Professor Quinn finds it almost impossible to shake off 
the heavy hand of biographical criticism. He does, however, strive valiantly, 
and succeeds in bringing our attention back to the poetry. But I wish he had 
gone farther. 

After examining the antecedents of the revolution and the work of its leading 
member, Professor Quinn next discusses whether an actual school, as some 
have asserted, existed. He does an especially good job in analyzing those 
passages from other Latin authors, notably Cicero, with which scholars have 
tried to buttress their arguments, to show that such an hypothesis is unwarranted 
by the evidence at our disposal. What is important is that Catullus and 
apparently some of his friends wrote and discussed a kind of poetry which 
was essentially new and which suggests a close connection between youth and 
the rebellion of youth. 

The ‘new poetry’ deliberately involved the personality of the poet, unlike 
ancient Greek poetry on passion or that of the Hellenistic era where the poet 
withheld his personality from becoming an evident part of the poem. It was 
characterized by the exploitation of metrical variety and by a ‘controlled 
lyricism,’ which means that the ‘lyrical impulse was tightened by an intellectual 
awareness .. . which controls and organizes what is said.’ A propos this last 
notion Professor Quinn has several pointed sentences explaining the function of 
‘sincerity’ in a poem. What further characterizes the new poetry is a ‘ren- 
ovation of the language.’ He barely touches on this topic but does indicate 
lines future work might take in dealing with the problem, adapting racy, 
colloquial language to the demands of serious poetry. Previous scholars in over- 
stressing the use of archaism have failed to appreciate the purpose and 
effectiveness of both archaism and grecisms in Catullan poetry. He remarks 
too that modern translators have so far singularly failed in conveying the 
varieties of language and the shifts of tone in Catullus’ poetry. A. Ranconi 
in Studi catulliani (Bari, 1953), whose work I cannot find listed in any of 
the notes to this volume, has done some excellent work along the lines in- 
dicated by Professor Quinn. In concluding his discussion of the characteris- 
tics of the new poetry he argues that it was a poetry for an elite, who paid close 
attention to the demands of poetry, to its decorum. Thus it is very similar 
to contemporary poetry and especially so when it explores the problems of 
expression which necessarily confront a poet at every turn. 

Professor Quinn evaluates the Catullan experience to show that what 
happened to Catullus profoundly shaped the revolution in poetry then going 
on and influenced the subsequent course of lyric poetry in Rome and, one 
might add, in the European world. That experience finds its focus in the 
affair with Lesbia. Here again Professor Quinn demonstrates his good sense 
by refusing to be sidetracked into a discussion of Lesbia as Clodia, for who 
the actual girl was is irrelevant. The important thing is that through his ex- 
perience with her, more than because of the experience of his brother’s 
death, Catullus was inspired to write great poetry. Catullus is the first Latin poet 
to give expression to what love can mean. In attempting to raise amor to 
amicitia, that is, to raise his mistress from a mere partner in sex to an in- 
tellectual companion deeply involved in a passionate relationship, he changed 
the attitude towards love and its expression in poetry. He began what was 
to become a dominant theme of subsequent poets, the servitiwm amoris which 
prevails, for example, in Propertius’ work. Professor Quinn traces the 
growth of the idea of ‘what love can be’ in his comments on 45 and 76, and 
the long poems which show, he says, the poet subtly analyzing passion. Catullus 
could render his experience so well because he understood it so well. That, as 
Professor Quinn shows, is the mark of his genius. 
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Professor Quinn concludes his work with a chapter entitled ‘‘The Beginnings 
of Modern Lyric.’’ Here he briefly compares the achievement of Catullus with 
what has happened in modern English poetry. He shows how Catullus began, 
one might say, the ‘meditative lyric.’ To do this he carefully examines 
Catullus 8 and adds that 76, 31 and 41 also form part of the ‘meditative 
lyric,’ that is, poems which are ‘meditations in a scene, materializations of 
emotion’ rather ‘than . .. descriptions of the scene.’ Professor Quinn points 
out how Catullus struggled for distinctions common today, e.g., that between 
love and lust, how conventions such as the formal address or the question, 
conventions which Catullus never could shake, often impeded the fullest ex- 
pression of his thought or emotion. He concludes that Catullus not only sur- 
passed his contemporaries but even subsequent elegiac poets such as Tibullus and 
Propertius who tried to repeat, without the overwhelming urgency or un- 
derstanding, the Catullan experience. The fruits of the Catullan revolution 
are found in Augustan poets, but among those poets only Horace is great. 

The scholarship in this book is excellent. The author has employed the 
research of the best German, French and Italian, as well as English scholars, 
with care and consideration. The only part of the usual scholarly apparatus 
missing is a separate ee which would be quite useful for one 
wishing to follow up any of Professor Quinn’s suggestions. As it is one has 
to hunt through the notes to the chapters. For all the poems discussed at any 
length he has supplied his own translation. Although not distinguished transla- 
tions, for he tends to soften the impact of Catullus, eg., he translates 
‘‘identidem omnium/ilia rumpens’’ (11) as ‘‘but to all [she] gives complete 
satisfaction,’’ they are sufficiently serviceable so that even the reader without 
Latin can profit from the book. It is evident, however, throughout the work 
that only with a knowledge of Latin can the reader fully appreciate the points 
Professor Quinn makes. I might call attention to one lapse in critical practice, 
noteworthy in a work otherwise so rigorous. On p. 61 he uses ‘structural’ 
in a way critics should avoid when he says, ‘‘. . . quite apart from the 
obvious structural qualities of the poem .. .’’ Earlier on p. 58 he had talked 
of ‘structural problems’ in poems. It is possible, of course, to use this figure 
when considering a poem but the danger lies in exactly what Professor Quinn 
does on p. 61 where by employing ‘structural’ he implies that the poem has a 
scaffolding to which somehow the ‘poetry’ is added. 

But these are surely minor complaints about a work whose merits vastly 
exceed most volumes in English on ancient literature. Professor Quinn 
convincingly argues his thesis of the nature, causes and effects of the Catullan 
revolution. He attends scrupulously to the poetry, resolutely refusing to be 
sidetracked by any of the innumerable ignes fatui which have bemused previous 
scholars. By keeping his eye on the matter at hand he has demonstrated how 
a sensitive and perceptive reading of poetry may be used to illuminate not only 
the poems themselves, but the milieu of the poet. The aim of the philological 
method in Classics has always been to uncover the past and to present it to 
us in as clear a way as possible. Poetry, as Dr. Leavis has shown, provides 
‘‘an incomparable access to the past,*’ an access available only to the critic. 
Now in a quiet and short work, a critic with patience and devotion has shown 
how much illumination can be shed by an intelligence which never mistakes 
source hunting or preconceived notions for literary criticism. He has shown 
that scholarship with criticism to guide and correct it can explain the ways of 
a poet. By profiting from the best recent criticism in English studies—his 
introduction, for example, cites F. R. Leavis—Professor Quinn has shown 
how the lessons learned there can be applied to Latin poetry. The ‘‘Catullan 
Revolution’’ was well fought and nobly won. 
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